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DANGEROUS GROUND; 
on, 
SHE WOULD BE A COUNTESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Heart's Content,” “ Tempting Fortune,” $e., $e. 
———__~.—__-——_—— 
CHAPTER I. 
We sat and talked until the night, 
Descending, filled the little room ; 
Our faces ed from the sight, 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 
The very tones in which we spake 
* Had something strange, I could but mark ; 
The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. Longfellow. 

THE pleasant summer-time was passed and gone. 
Its sunlit days and starry nights had changed to au- 
‘umn mists. The golden corn, ripened under the hot 
sun, was gathered into the spacious barns; and the 
wild, inconstant blast, quickly gathering through 
gloomy nights, heralded the approach of winter. 
Azure skies gave place to scowliug, tempest-driven 
clouds, dissolving into rain, while northerly winds, 
whose breath had kissed the icy coasts of Greenland, 
laden with frost and snow, careered with chilling 
violence over the land. The leaves fell from the 
trees, and lay pale and faded on the ground, while 
the melancholy breeze, as if repenting its work of 
destruction, sang mournful dirges among the naked 
ind desolate branches, from which the frequent rain- 
dvops plashed like sorrow’s tears for the loss of their 
verdant glory. 

Yet, the London season being over, the country re- 
ceived those votaries of fashion who, with unweary- 
ing effort, had participated in the delights of the 
town. Those who had helped to make the nation’s 
laws now strode over the stubble with dog and gun, 
or, on swift horses, followed the hounds in pursuit of 
the cunning fox. Mothers with eligible and lovely 
daughters were glad of a respite from constant ex- 
ertion on behalf of their girls, and some looked back 
with the pride of a general over a well-fought field, 
when they reflected that their exertions had been 
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erowned with success—that ball and dinner party, bril- 
liaut reception, and conversational drum had not been 
attended in vain, and that a gay marriage was loom- 
ing in the distance ; while the merry girls themselves 
went again, in fancy, through mazy valse and stately 
quadrille, and, resting on the wings of imagination, 
listened once more to the seductive tones of their 
handsome, faultlessly-dressed admirers, wondering 
whether they should give the preference to the dash- 
ing captain in the Guards, whose appearance was so 
perfect, or the less attractive but more wealthy mem- 
ber of the bar, whose conversation was not so in- 
teresting as that of his rival. 

Nor did the end of the season put a stop to those 
innocent flirtations which seem to be necessities of 
fashionable life, and inseparable to its existence ; for 
social parties were brought together at hall and 
castle, and where Venus, Queen of Beauty, was in- 
stalled, her soa Cupid could not be far distant. In 
reality, the exertion of pleasure-seeking was not so 
great, but the battle-fields were only changed, 
Many a heart was lost and won in old baronial hall 
or noble modern mansion. 

Already Christmas festivities were seen afar off, 
and that epoch of rejoicing was looked forward to by 
alinost all with different emotions. To some it was 
simply an excuse for making merry. The religious 
susceptibilities of others were touched, and their pious 
thoughts called into play at the coming of the re- 
curring Feast of the Great Sacrifice of the Cliristian 
year; while others, again, longed for the end of the 
old year and the commencement of the new one, so 
that evil might be followed by good fortune, and the 
ill luck which had followed them ceaselessly as a 
fatality be changed, like a dull and threateuing night, 
into an auspicious and golden dawn. 

The latter expectation was not one indulged by 
some worthy people with whom we are about tu make 
our readers acquainted, simply because they had for 
some time enjoyed a dream of uninterrupted pros- 
perity. The land for them had brought forth her 
increase, and their material success was only equalled 
by their domestic felicity, which the jars of an un- 
propitious fortune had not as yet disturbed. Humble 





was their lot in comparison with that of the lords of the 
soil, for they were but its tillers. Yet they were as 
hapry, if not more so, than thetitled and the great, fiud- 
ing pleasure in each other's society, and uot caring 
to go beyoud the limits and circle of their own family 
and acquaintance in the neighbourhood where they re- 
sided for company, and findiug relaxation and dis- 
traction after their daily toil and the cares of the day 
in pure and innocent conversation, agreeable read- 
ing, and those home pursuits in which virtuous 
people delight during the many hours of the long 
winter evenings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garraway occupied Wood House farm, 
the property of George Merrivale Dashwood, who 
owned a very large estate in the neighbourhood of 
Nunninton, Warwickshire. He was a steady, in- 
dustrious man, and put by a little money, which he 
had been enabled to save by a life of frugality and 
labour. He did not save because he was fond of 
money for money’s sake, and would have laughed 
at the accusation that he was a miser, as some 
thing too ridiculous to be entertained for an instant. 
Farmer Thomas Garraway knew the uncertainty of 
human existence ; he had a wife and three daughters 
entirely dependent upon his forethought and exer- 
tions, who would, if he died suddenly, be cast upon 
the scant mercy of the world, unless he provided for 
them in some manner. 

It was a very hard thing for Thomas Garraway 
to saye money. When he had paid his rent, and 
taken stock, and settled all little outstanding obliga 
tions against him, he was not much in pocket, for 
his landlord was a man who extracted every penny 
he could from his tenants to supply his own extrava- 
gances in town ; would make noimprovements on the 
land until the want and need of them was so dis- 
gracefully apparent that he could with decency re- 
fuse no longer ; and, to his great unpopularity, went 
upon the principle that a working man is, and should 
be, kept as a slave, discountenanced the allotment 
system; would never give a lease, because he liked 
to have a man in his power, which must be the case 
when he is a tenant at will; and behaved with such 
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tyrannical hauteur and such a want of generosity 
generally that the name of Dashwood became a bye- 





word and a reproach to all who thought that some-| 


thing besides money is required to make a gentle- 


man. ; 
story, had just returned from college, was an apt pupil 


of his worthy father, and followed so closely in his | 
footsteps that he showed the force of the paternal | 


example was not lost upon him, and became in a few 
months scarcely less detested in “the vicinity of 
Nunuinton than was the squire Merrivale Dash- 
wood, 

Thomas Garraway was very often asked by those 
who knew him best and who could take the liberty of 
questioning him upon so delicate a subject, why a 
practical farmer, sueh as he undoubtedly was, put up 
with the domineering conduct of his landlord and the 
onerous canditions of his tenancy. To this he made 
one invariable reply : he had lived for years upon the 
farm, his youngest danghter had been born there, 
all his children had been brought up there, and the 
spot was endeared to him by many pleasant recollec- 
tions. The house was built in a pleasant, well- 
wooded valley, through which a small stream, called 
the Anchor, flowed. It was a pleasant stream, 
and its bright, pellucid waters flowed down from the 
hills and sparkled clear in the sunlight, while the 
speckled trout leaped and dashed in the circling 
eddies, and in winter the water overflowed the high 
banks and spread like a sheet of glass over'the low- 
lying meadows and helped to fertilize the land»which 
was heavy with the rich grass erop. . 

The thvee daughters of Thomas Garraway were 
named, respectively, Amanda, Jane, and Fanny, and 
three girls with more different dispositions, tastes, 
and ideas have perhaps never existed. We shall 
describe ‘them separately. Amanda was tall, dark, 
and handsome, her features were regular and inte- 
resting, the nose straight and Grecian; her blaok, 
flashing eyes, full and lustrous, commanded the atien- 
tion and enchaived'the admiration of’the observer, for 
they were full of a-scornful pride, and ambition 
lurked in'their inserutalle depths. “Her father was 
very proud«of her:accomp|islmmerits;+he had sent her 
to a boarding school, where she learnt Freneh and 
was taught to play the piano, acquirements of little 
use to a girl in her position, and which gave her 
ideas far above her station. When'she left school, 
at the age of eighteen, she came home, her head 
filled with high-flown notions,and speedily became 
discontented withher Tet, flatly refusing to go into 
the dairy’ and the kitchen, regarding domestic work 
as beneath her dignity, looking upon herself as a 
young lady who was crueily treated because she 
was unable to assume that place in society for which 
her education fitted her. What money she could 
induce her father and mother to bestow upon her, 
and the sums were not small, she spent in dress, for 
the adornment of her person was with her the first 
law of nature, aud she was never so well-satisfied as 
when her elegant figure was set off to the best 
advantage in a dress of the newest fabric and latest 
fashion. She was a regular subscriber to the circu- 
lating library at Nunninton, and early imbibed 
romantic ideas about love and marriage. At church 
she was a constant attendant, not beeause her reli- 
gious principles were firm and of a high order, but 
for the reason that she could there display her finery 
to the best advantage, and see and be seen by the 
principal people ia the parish and neighbourhood. 

Jane, her Second sister, had a pretty face, but its 
expression was serious, if not sad. She was a hard 
worker, and her disposition was generous and cheer- 
ful, but the actual business of life took up all her 
time and attention, so that she seldom had time ‘even 
to laugh, and Amanda said that she was usually too 
busy to smile. Jane laboured under one misfor- 
tune, which, however, was not a very serious draw- 
back to her. The nurse had let her fall when an 
infant and injured her so severely that a permanent 
lameness in the right foot was the lamentable result. 
This made her carriage a little awkward, but it 
seemed to have redoubled her industry, and perhaps 
inculcated in her mind a humble and submissive 
spirit, which made her contented with her fate in 
life. She was « general favourite with everyone 
and with one person in particular. This was John 
Elmore, who had openly expressed his affection for 
Jane for some time. She had not the brilliant parts 
of her sister Amanda. If she could read, and write, 
and calcula‘e, it was all she could boast of being able 
to do; nevertheless, her bills were well made out and 
legible, if they were not written in a fine, running, 
Italian hand, and she rarely made a mistake in her 
aithmetic. John Elm: @ waited a good, loving, 








His son, who, at the commencement of our | 


| would attend to him, his house, and his children, 
; and he very wisely thought that he might go further 
afield and fare werse than he should with Jane Gar- 
raway: so, in spite of her lameness, he made love to 
her, and the farmer approved strongly of the court- 
| ship. 

John Elmore was a small tradesman; he had a 
shop at the entrance to Nunninton, and did a 
good business. ‘The river ran at the bottom of his 
! garden, and he was only waiting for a slight addi- 

tion to his capital to build a mill and utilise the 

| water-power so as to grind his own flour. There 
| were several ambitious, useful, and money-making 
| projects in John’s long head, and it was predicted 
that he would become a rich man. In person he 
was short and thickset, and his best friends could 
not compliment him on his beauty ; his heart was in 
the right place, though, and a more sober, honest, 
' industrious fellow was not to be met with for miles 
round, 

Fanny was less ‘sedate than either of her sisters. 
In the ages ofthe three there was not much differ- 
ence. Amanda was eighteen, Jane seventeen, and 
Fanny sixteen. She was merry-as -a-critket, every- 
body’s pet, and quite a little fairy “in tthe ‘house. 
Her hair *was a dovely golden colourjand she had 
such a wealth of it ‘that her sister Amanda could 
not help envying her when she expended money at 
the hair-dresser's in buying false ringlets wherewith 
to adorn herself, here was nothing artificial about 
Fanny. Nature had made her lovely. A smilewwas 
always wreathed wbout her red lips and little mouth. 
Fler dimpled cheeks were rosy. ‘She adored animals, 
and allon’the farm, from the cows to ‘the watchdog 
in the yard,swere fond’of heryand esteemed her their 
best friend. ‘fanny was her father’s darling. He 
guarded her «as ‘the apple of his eye, and often de- 
elared ‘that ifsany harm came to her it would break 
lis heart. Sheeared mot much about dressyand was 
as contented inn old freckof Amanda's as she would 
have been in“ mew and costly dress, such as her 
sister occasionally wore. There was no especial 
post assigned'her at the farm ;she would do-enything, 
she was asked, and made herself-generally useful. 

The three ‘sisters were called ‘the ‘Lilies ,éf the 
Valley, and Thomas Garraway was very proud of 
all three, indulging golden visions of the future, and 
thinking himself especially blessed by providence, 
which had, he-was assured, heaped happiness upon 
him beyond his deserts, and in excess of that which 
fell to the share of his fellows. Poor, short-sighted 
mortal! He had yet to learn in many a bitter lesson 
that earthly joy is transitory, and that in most cases 
those who are exceptionally favoured have to pay 
dearly in the end for the anomalous felicity. 

The happy family sat round the huge kitchen fire- 
place one evening in winter, occupying themselves 
in various ways. Amanda was engaged in the 
congenial pursuit of novel reading. Jane was busily 
stitching, as if her life depended upon her exertions, 
Fanny was talking to her father, who regarded her 
with looks of the fondest affection. Without, the 
cold and boisterous northerly wind howled and 
roared in wanton fury, making those within doors 
consider the fire a greater luxury than usual, and 
thavk their stars that they were under shelter, and 
could enjoy a comfortable home, while they pitied 
the houseless wanderer, compelled to beg from door 
to door for a scanty subsistence, which at the best 
searcely enabled him to keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

Farmer Garraway was talking about Mr. Dash- 
wood, his landlord, who had lately made an attempt, 
in some cases successfully, to raise the rents of his 
tenants. Rumour, ss usual in such cases, was rife, 
and the cause alleged was the extravagunce of his 
only son, who had just been rusticated at the uni- 
versity of which he was a member, for some act of 
misconduct which rendered him, in theeyes of the 
authorities, unfit to be any longer a member of his 
college. It was said that Mr, Merrivale Dashwood 
was obliged to pay several thousand , pounds, which 
this young gentleman owed to tradesmen at Oxford, 
and that, being a spendthrift himself, he found it 
difficult to pay for the perpetuation, in. liis.son, of 
those glaring follies for which he had all his life 
been famous. 

The exploits of Mr. Philip Dashwoed since his 
arrival at the paternal mansion, Binnethorpe Hall, 
had not been of a character to conciliate the.good 
opinion of the ‘tenantry, or win him the:esteem of 
the country side. He had ridden ‘recklessly across 
country, regardless of the growing crops. ‘He de- 
elared that no rabbits should be shot, and prosecuted 
| with rélentless rigour a poor man, the father of a 








He was insolent in his manner to all who paid his 
father rent, as if he thought the act in itself made 
them inferior, and he would permit no one to re- 
monstrate with him. On one occasion he had 
severely horsewhipped a lad who-told him thatsome 
birds Le was shooting were tame pigeons, and he 
recklessly rode over an aged woman, who either re- 
fused, or was not nimble enough, to get out of his 
way in a narrow lane. 

Fenny had seen the young squire, as he was 
called, at church, whither she had accompanied her 
sister Amanda. Jane, like Martha in Scripture 
history, was worried with much serving, and could 
seldom spare time to attend divine worship. She 
said, with some justice, that if a dinner was to 
to be cooked someone must look after it, and she 
would not throw the burden upon her mother. 

Philip Dashwood was tall andvery good looking, at 
least Fanny thought so when she found his burning 
gaze fixed intently upon her more than once during 
the service, and she went away bearing well in mind 
a faithful remembrance of his curling*chestnut hair, 
bright blue eyes, brown moustache and whiskers, his 
gentlemanly bearing, which she,\in her simplicity, 
did not think suffered from the ssmewhat impudent 
‘stare with which he had favoured her. 

It was a pleasant sight to see the farmer and his 
family gronped round ‘the ‘fire, which leaped and 
twisted in the grate, the eager flames licking the 
huge logs greedily, and casting a ruddy glare upon 
the countenances exposed:to it. Suddenly a knock- 
ing was heard at the door; not a quiet, subdued 
knock, such as a tramp, ‘beggar, or ordinarily well- 
behaved belated traveller would «give, but an im- 
perious thumping, varied occasionally by an ener- 
getic kick. 

The girls left off reading, wotking, and talking ; 
the farmer, marvelling much who-his late and noisy 
visitor might be, walked across the kitchen floor aud 
threw wide the open door. 

The rough and stormy wind beat in with a 
violence which extinguished the eandle on the table, 
but this mattered little, as the fire-light was strong 
and vivid, and sufficient to enable everyone to behold 
the new comer, who, crossing ‘the threshold, looked 
round him with an air of either impertinent curiosity 
or astonishment ; it was difficult to tell which. The 
farmer closed the door «again, to shut out the wind. 
Jane lighted the candle, and. everyone waited for tho 
strangef to speak, which he was not slow in doing. 





CHAPTER II: 

Last May a braw wooer cam’ down the lang glen, 
And sair wi’ his love he did deave me : 

I said there was naething I hated like men— 
The dence gae wi'm, to believe me, believe me ; 

The deuce gae wi'm, to believe me ! 

He spak o’ the darts in my bonnie black e’en, 
And vow'd for my love he was dying ; 

I said he might die when he lixit, for Jean— 
The Lord forgie me for lying, for lying; 
The Lord forgie me for lying! Burns. 

THE person who had applied for and ‘obtained ad- 
mittance to the hospitable dwelling of Farmer Garra- 
way was apparently a young gentleman about three 
or four-and-twenty years of age. His face was un- 
doubtedly handsome, though many would have ob- 
jected to its wild, reckless, defiant expression, which 
seemed to cast the gauntlet down to all laws, human 
and divine. When he left home he might have been 
well dressed. Now it was almost impessible to te!! 
the colour and cut of his clothes, as he was covered 
with mud and dirt, his coat was torn in more than 
one place, and his hat, a tall, high-crowned beaver, 
had suffered severely, being seriously indented and 
crushed. 

“ Perhaps,” he exclaimed, “some of you will be 
good enough to tell me where I am, as I have lost 
my way in this winding valley. I know T ought to. 
bear for the north to reach the place I wanted to get 
to, but the river met me at every turn, and there was 
no bridge, and—excuse me, but it might have occurred 
to some of you that I was tired with walking, and 
that to offer me a chair would be an act of necessary 
civility.” 

“T am not in the habit of asking people witk 
whom I am unacquainted to sit down at, my fireside,” 
answered the farmer, with dignity. ‘You knocked 
atainy door, and | admitted you ; but Iam, therefore, 
under no obligation to ask you tostay. If you re- 
quest permission in a becoming manner to warm 
yourself, and would care for a mug of ale, I am 
your humble servant. Iwill not, though, give as a 
right that which can only be sought as a favour.” 

“Indeed !” cried the stranger, somewhat haughtily. 
“Suppose, my good man, that Ihave as much or 
more right here than you? But I'll mystify you no 


affectionate wife, who coul: make herself useful and | family, who was found with a hare in his possession. | longer, and since I see several pretty faces before 
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me Vl not querrel- with you, though you are enough 
to provoke a saint, which, thank goodness, lam not. 
You are curious to‘know what and who'lam, It’s 
no great secret, aud I wonder you have not guessed 
before that I x 

“Oh! father,” exclaimed Fanny, whose memory 
served her suddenly, “it’s young Mr.) Dashwood. 
I should have known him before if it' had not been 
for his torn clothes and the splashes of mud on his 
face.” 

“ Add to that, my disreputable appearance gene- 
rally,” exclaimed the young man, laughing. “ But 
the girl’s right, farmer. I’m Philip Dashwood, 
your landlord’s son, and glad ‘to ‘make ‘your ac- 
quaintanee. ‘Make room for me, ifyou ean, by the 
tire, for the wind has chilled me tothe bone, and 
when I have had some of the ale you spoke of, I'l tell 
you how I came into the state in which you see me. 
It’s odd' that ‘I should have lost: myself, for I shave 
ridden all over the valley, ‘and fished in the stream. 
The land all belongs to us, and yet I was ignorant of 
the existence of the three Graces it is now my good 
fortune to meet.” 

Garraway did not hear the conclusion of this 
speech. He placed a chair for the young squire, and 
went through the back kitchen to the cellar, to draw 
a jug of fine sparkling October ale, his own brewing, 
the excellence of which he could vouch for. 
Amanda returned his amorous glance in her direction 
with ‘a supertilious stare, and, taking up her book, 
went on reading, a proceeding which piqued the 
young squire considerably. Jane had already busied 
herself with her everlasting needlework. Fanny 
alone remained idle as a butterfly, and to’ her Mr. 
Philip Dashwood addressed his regards and his con- 
versation, dividing his attention between her and 
her father and mother. 

“Oapital beer,” he said, as he drained glass 
number two, with a deep sigh of satisfaction. ‘I 
begin to feel better than I have done since I was 
assaulted. You must know that I went out shooting 
this afternoon, and had such miserable sport that I 
could have shot a sparrow for the sake of letting 
my gun off, when I came to the river; and on the 
chance of meeting with a snipe or a moorhen, I 
followed it up nearly to Nunninton. ‘Not a feather 
could I see until I came to some remarkably: fine 
ducks. Not knowing, or, for the matter of that, 
caring much who they belonged to, I fired away at 
them, knocking them right and left, and killing I 
daresay half-a-dezen. This innocent amusement 
-——for which, mind you, I was fully prepared to pay— 
was not allowed to continue. An ugly man, who, 
to the repulsiveness of his personal appearance, added 
the roughest and most disagreeable manner | ever re- 
member to have met with, walked down a bit of garden 
ground which seemed to belong to him, and attacked 
me in violent language for; killing the ducks, which 
he claimed as his property. If he had spoken 
civilly, | should have paid him whatever he asked ; 
but as he was abusive, I told him plainly that 
| would take care he was punished for: his insolence. 
To my surprise, he broke down the bough of a 
pollard willow, stripped it of its leaves, and, seizing 
me ina grasp like a vice, belaboured me till I thought 
he would break every bone in my body. He tore my 
clothes, rolled me in the mud, and when'I escapéd 
from his murderous clutches, and ran for my life, 
he gave chase, pursuing me until a fog began to rise 
from the lowlands, and Llost my way in the valley.” 

“ Rather rough treatment,” said Thomas Garraway ; 
“though I must admitthat you went far to deserve 
it. I wonder who the man was. There is but one 
that I can think of who keeps ducks, and that is 
John Elmore. .1f it was he, I’d warrant he’d belabour 
you soundly,’ for honest John’s no respecter of per- 
sons, and if a king’s son did not know how to. behave 
himself,and ran foul of John, he'd teach him manners.” 

‘My position and that of my father in the county 
have to be vindicated,” replied ' Philip Dashwood, 
flushing angrily. “ Surely the law will: protect me, 
and I will prosecute him with its utmost rigour. » I 
would not soil my hands by fighting a low-bred fellow, 
such as he is. When he finds himself in prisonhe 
will regret that he acted so hastily. I appeal to those 
young ladies if I have not been treated badly.” 

“Tf you ask me,” said Amanda, “I must tell you 
that I was not aware you were justified in consider- 
ing domestic birds game, and if they were not game 
or wild fowl you had no business to shoot them. I 
do not approve of the rough usage you received, 
but in my opinion you were both to blame. It’s a 
disgraceful affair, and the less that is said about it 
the better.” 

Philip Dashwood bit his lips. The farmer’s girls, 
whom he had dignified with the title of yourg ladies 


| 





to conciliate them, were not so much impressed with 
his position as-he thought they ought: to have been, | 
uti: he-was slightly consoled when Fanny observed | 
that she Jooked) upon him as the victim of eruel 
usage,and that, for her part, she would never speak | 
to John Elmore again, if he were the offender, for | 
having recourse to such extreine measures on account 
of the loss of a few paltry ducks, 

They had scarcely finished speaking, when a quick 
footstep was heurd outside, followed by asharp rat- 
tat, similar to that of the postman. Jane flew to the 
door, for she knew it was the usual) knock of her 
lover ; and when ‘the door swang back on its well- 
oiled hinges, John Blmore, wrapped in a thick great- 


+ coatand: having # mufiler round his neek, stepped in, 


and, bending down, kissed June tenderly. He was 


‘about to go forward and shake hands with the other 


members of thefamily, when his eye rested on Philip 
Dashivood, and he halted «bruptly. 

The astonishment noticeable in his face was al- 
most comical intits intensity. . He looked and looked 
again, thinking that, ashe had just come out of the 
darkness and mist of the night; he might be mistaken. 
Philip Dashwood had risen as John Elmore entered, 
and his eyes were rivetted upon him with equal 
fixity and attention. The farmer looked from one to 
the other for an explanation, which he did not 
really stand in need of, for he guessed already the 
nature of the scene which he expected would ensue. 
It was clear to the most limited comprehension that 
John was the man who had taken the law into his 
own hands and beaten Mr. Dashwood for killing his 
poultry. The meeting was a singular one, and it 
rejoiced the farmer’s heart he had treated Mr. Dash- 
wood junior with a reluctant civility, and for this 
reason: He had heard-of his licentious character, 
and did not wish liimto make the acquaintance of his 
daughters. They were no match for aman in Mr. 
Dashwoo0d’s position, though he had heard frequent in- 
stances of girls lowly born being raised by marriage 
into high positions ; still his commonsense told him 
that they were more likely to be truly happy in their 
own condition of life, with a congenial heip-mate. 

‘ Again, he feared that a young man of Mr. Dash- 
wood's character might think it good sport to talk 
empty words of love, which would turn the head and 
win the heart of a farmer's daughter, Visions of 
splendour and around of amusements would con- 
trast to the disadvantage of a steady, plodding life 
of hard work and monotonous routine on the farm. 
He was delighted when Amanda replied so boldly, 
and he trembled with a secret dread when Fanny 
invented an excuse for the audacity of the young pro- 
fligate. 

The latter took the initiative, exclaiming: “ I 
claim: your protection, farmer, against this. ruffian, 
who is the man I have been so grossly ill-used by. 
It grieves me to find that he is,a friend of yours, as [ 
had intended to mention you favourably to my father, 
the consequences of which might have been the graut- 
ing of a lease, which I know is what you fellows are 
all clamouring for, and certain improvements might 
have been made upon the farm, which would, I have 
little doubt, have been acceptable to you.” 

“Thank you all the same, squire,” answered 
farmer ‘homas’Garraway. ‘ John Elmore, here is.a 
frieud of mine, and I’m proud to say it. I could not 
havea higher opinion of him than | possess, and I’m 
bound to say that what he has done to you to-day 
has not lessened him in the slightest degree in my 
esteem.” 

“ Oh! +very well,” returned Mr. Dashwood, con- 
temptuously. “I might have expected this. Your 
sort of people always hang together,.and [ perfectly 
understand you. Of course you eannot imagine that 
Ishail stay here after you have so warmly espoused 
the cause of my enemy, who you would instantly 
turn out of doors if you had a proper regard for your 
own interest and a due sense of the respect which 
you owe to the son of your landlord.” 

John Elmore was-about to speak, when Garraway 
interrupted him, saying: 

“Take a seat, Elmore; leave me to finish this 
matter. I) know all abont your quarrel with Mr. 
Dashwood, and though I don’t say you were not a 
little hasty, I don’t blame you. Now, sir,” he added, 
turning’ to the young squire, “I must tell you that 
you; presume too much upon the accident of birth 
which has placed you in your present position, and 
you are wrong tc: despise any man because he gets 
his living by the sweat of his brow. The wheel of 
fortune may turn and put you. at the bottom, and if 
you should ever be reduced to poverty, which is not 
by any means impossible, you will understand the 
full force of my words. I don’t want to lecture you, 
but I cannotsabmit to an insult, even from the son of 


my landlord ”—here he employed a sarcastic emplasis 
— without giving him what seems to me a sui 
reply. Common people, as you call us, havo thoi: 
feelings, aud the day has long since passed when the 
gentry of the country can treat those beneath them 
as slaves. I should be glad, indeed, ii I could recon- 
cile you and Mr. Elmore——” 

“ Don't waste your breath in the attempt,” angrily 
responded Philip Dashwood. 1 aim very sorry that 
my wandering footsteps should have brought me into 
the house in which my father foolishly allows you to 
live. I look upon you as an accomplice of this man 
Elmore, and when I complain to the proper authorities 
I shall see if some severe measures cannot be taken 
with you to let you-know the respect you should 
pay to your betters.” 

Garraway smiled. His quiet, majestic, calm look 
became his venerable appearance, sud presented a 
pleasant contrast to the impetuous manner of the hot- 
headed youth who threatened him in such an un- 
seomly manner, 

“If there is anything that my poor house affords 
of which you are in need, do not forget to ask for it. 
I cannot allow myself to leek upon you as a total 
stranger, as you have claimed my hospitality,” con- 
tinued the farmer. “Iwill call one of my men 
from the stables who, with a lantern, shall show you 
the way to the Hall, and S 

“Thank you,” answered Philip, Dashwood, coldly. 
“TI will put myself under no further obligation to 
you. The way is not difficult, and I will trust to 
fortune aad my knowledge of the locality. I wish you 
a good evening. and ean only blame wyself for ex- 
pecting manners and good breeding where | had no 
right to look for them.” 

He bowed, and the farmer, with a politeness which 
had nothing of obsequiousness in it, opened the door 
for him to pass out. Ehnore took no noti¢e of him. 
Fanny alone, looked after him, and he, with a moti 
so quick thas it escaped the notice of all save her for 
whom it was intended, kissed his hand as a token 
that he was in no way offended with her, though he 
had such serious cause of complaint againsi the other 
members. of her family. 

When he was gone, Mrs. Garraway laid the cloth 
and served up the supper, of which all partook. 
The sabject of conversation was, of course, the con- 
duct of the young squire. John Elmore, who was an 
independent radical, justified his own behaviour, and 
he had all but Fanny with him. ‘The farmer com- 
mended him warmiy. ‘hey laughed at Philip Dash- 
wood’s threats, but they did not know the full extent 
to which his bad, vindictive, and 
nature was capable of going, nor the iuflueuce he 
, wielded over his weak and impulsive father. 
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CHAPTER III, 

For up the porch there grew an Eastern rose, 

That, flowering high, the last night's gale had canglit, 

And blown across the walk. One arm aloft— 

Gown’'d in pure white, that fitted to the shape— 

Holding the bush, to fix it back, she stood. 

A single stream of all her soft brown hair 

Pour’d'on one side: the shadow of the flowers 

Stole all the golden gloss, and, wavering 

Loving}y lower, trembled on her waist. " 

ennyson, 

Tue first act of Mr. Philip Dashwood was to go 
to law with John Elmore, who was fiued for the as- 
sault in a mitigated penalty, on account of the provo- 
cation and the Koss of the ducks, which had to be paid 
for by the young squire, whose behaviour throughout 
the affair was called pusillanimous, and commented 
on strongly by the county papers. When it was 
all over, Philip Dashwood wished that he had taken 
Farmer Garraway’s advice and let the matter drop 
into deserved oblivion, for he occasionally overheard 
remarks which were anything but complimentary to 
him,.and they stung him like so mauy gad-flies. 

He did mot, however, for the present, carry out 
any of his threats against the farmer. For this ab- 
stinence from the. gratification of his revenge ho 
had a reason, which;with him was a weighty one: 
Fanny Garraway had made a deep impression upno 
him. He thought her the most sweetly pretty gir 
he had ever seen, and her graceful, childlike form 
haunted him night and day. ‘The wiuter passed, and 
the sweet, fragrant spring-time came, bringing back 
life to semi-animate nature. ‘Che ground was cov- 
ered with a flowery carpet, and all was bustle and 
animation at the farm. 

During the winter, Philip Dashwood had contrived 
to enjoy many a stolen interview with Fanny. Her 
father and her sisters, as also her mother, to whom 
she, as arule, confided all her little secrets, were in 
ignorance of her predilection for the young squire. 
He told her how, in the lovely summer time, ho 





would make her his wife and take her up to Lon- 
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don, and perhhps to Paris, describing those two 
great capitals of the civilised world in such glowing 
terms as made her heart pant to visit them. He whis- 
pered words of love into her willing ear, and de- 
clared that he had never loved until he saw her, and 
that her charms had made her the mistress and the 
darling of his heart. 

She believed him, and their stolen interviews were 
a source of delight to her, who fondly dreamed of a 
happy future as the wife of this Philip Dashwood. At 
length he grew so bold that he openly ventured to the 
farmer’s house, running the risk of being seen by the 
inmates, and inventing some story for his visit if his 
presence were detected. His occasional presence, and 
his evident liking for Fanny, were reported to the far- 
mer, who strongly disapproved of his proceedings, 
and determined to lay in wait for him and effectually 
put a stop to any further flirting with his daughter, 
whose happiness he considered in jeopardy, and her 
fair fame at stake. Garraway had not long to wait. 
Mr. Dashwood walked over to the farm, taking his 
fishing-rod with him. He troubled the surface of the 
stream but little with his fly, and strolled on until he 
came to the Wood House. 

Fanny was standing in the porch in the act of 
fastening up some white and red roses which grew 
together, and which had become disarranged by a 
wind which blew during the night. She wore a 
light cotton frock, and had a colour as red as the 
roses she was twining around the fretted woodwork 
of the porch. 

Philip accosted her with a smile, in ‘return for 
Which she handed him a flower, which he placed in 
his button-hole, and complimented her upon the fresh- 
noss of her appearance, comparing her to Aurora, 
queen of the morning. 

Presently the colour faded from Fanny's cheeks ; 
she heard a step within, which she knew to be her 
father’s. The event she had dreaded for some 
months was about to take place. Garraway would 
find her in the company of Mr. Dashwood, but 
under extenuating circumstances. She had _ not 
on that occasion met him clandestinely ; her occupa- 
tion was a legitimate one, which her father himself 
had asked her-to undertake at breakfast that day, 
and if he gave way to his wrath at all, Philip would 
be the recipient of it, which did not distress her, and 
for this reason: Fanny was anything but a bad- 
hearted or ill-intentioned girl ; she was simply weak- 
minded and easily led. Philip Dashwood had ear- 
nestly entreated her to say nothing about their fre- 
quent interviews, and though her conscience, with no 
subdued voice, told her she was wrong, she turned 
a deaf ear to its admonitions, and concealed the fact 
of her love for him, and his professed affection for 
her, which, if she had acted with candour, should 
have been at once made known to all her friends. 

She argued that if her father asked Mr. Dashwood 
the reason of his visits to the farm, he would 
be obliged to confe8s his motive for coming, which 
would establish the position she wanted to take 
up, but which, in the face of her lover’s prohibition, 
she had not courage to assume. This position was 
that of the affianced of Philip Dashwood, and she 
therefore was prepared to go through, with more 
stoicism, the stormy scene which threatened, than 
she would have had under other and less fuvour- 
able circumstances. 

“ My dear,” said Farmer Garraway—and his voice 
was mild and gentle, as if he did not mean to chide 
her—* go into the house, your mother wants you,” 
and having said this, he waited until she walked 
through the porch, not with her head bowed down 
like a guilty thing, but with the deep blushes which 
attend innocent confusion. Then he confronted the 
young squire, exclaiming : 

“Mr, Dashwood, may I request the favour of a 
few minutes’ conversation with you? Not here, if 
you please ; we will go a little afield, as what I have 
to say is intended for no ears but yours.” 

“ Yes, I will go with you, though I do not know 
why you should look so grave this beautiful May 
morning,” replied Philip Dashwood, with a smile, 
endeavouring to assume an air of unconcern, in which 
he failed miserably. 

Thomas Garraway, who was as fine a specimen 
of an honest, sturdy, upright English yeoman as 
you could wish to meet with in a day’s march, led 
the way to the end of the garden, and, standing by 
the gate, continued: “ No further ; this will do. 
Now, sir, I will tell you why I am so serious on this 
beautiful May morning. I am a poor man in com- 
parison with you, and my happiness at present con- 
sists in the pleasure I derive from the society of 
my three children and their good mother. I may 
be vain, as most parents are of their offspring, but I 





am pleased when I hear my girls spoken of as 
the Lilies of the Valley—this pleasant fertile valley, 
which, by your father’s sufferance, I farm—and it 
would grieve me to the heart if any harm were to 
come to them. I am going to use strong language 
now,sir. Iam going tosay that the man who would 
rob me of one of my girls is a villain, unfit to cum- 
ber the face of this fair earth.” 

“T won’t contradict you. Goon,Garraway. Let 
me hear as soon as convenient what)you are coming 
to,” responded the young squire “If you want any 
one hard up, Iam not in the commission of the peace, 
but I will mention the matter to my father, who is ; 
and I have no doubt, if your application is backed 
by me, you will get a warrant or a summons, which- 
ever it is you require.” 

“T am thankful that I want neither one nor the 
other,” said the farmer. “ All I have to ask is that 
you will be good enough to discontinue your visits 
to my house. When we last met we parted in anger, 
and your threats and defiance are still ringing in my 
ears. I haye heard that you are here frequently. 
Why are you here? You do not seek me. Your 
father conducts his affairs through an agent, there- 
fore you can have no business with me; and as we 
are not on friendly terms, you cannot come hither 
through a wish for my company, which would not 
be, under any circumstances, particularly entertain- 
ing to a young gentleman in your position.” 

“T tell you frankly that I come here because I 
like———” began Philip Dashwood. He stopped sud- 
denly, fora menacing gleam in the old man’s eye 
warned him not to proceed. He was about to say 
“because I like your daughter;” but the obvious 
inconvenience of the questions which would be put 
to him at once suggested itself, and he thought it 
prudent not to provoke the hostility of the farmer by 
avowing an affection for Fanny, which would sub- 
ject him to a request for an immediate promise of 
marriage, which he was not prepared to give. 

“Go on, sir,” said the farmer, whose face went 
very pale, “or shall I say that your cowardly heart 
dare not? You come here to steal the love of my 
youngest girl—a poor ignorant, silly creature, who 
has no more knowledge of the world than she has of 
men’s villany. Don’t deny it. If you dare to tell 
me a lie to my face, old as I am, I'll strike you.” 

Philip stepped back, as if to get out of danger, for 
there was that in the farmer’s manner which told 
him, plainer than the most forcible language, that 
he would keep his word. He knew he was in the 
wrong, and felt more inclined to pacify than irritate 
him, saying a few words with this end in view, but 
the farmer waved his hand as if to bid him keep 
silence, and went on: 

“ Be advised by me, Mr. Dashwood, and keep away. 
from this house. I want nothing from you, and 
there is no earthly reason why we should come in 
contact. The peace of this valley, which has been 
a happy one, will be disturbed by you at your peril. 
My Lilies, as the people call them, are too precious 
for me to let them be blighted, and if I find you 
prowling about here again, my men will have orders 
from me to drub you soundly, and drag you through 
the horse-pond. That’s plain English, and if you 
can’t understand it I shall be sorry for you.” 

This was more than Philip Dashwood could bear 
without retorting, and, considering the excitable 
temperament of the young man, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that he made answer in the same strain as that 
in which he wasaddressed. He told Garraway that, 
whether his suspicions were just or unjust, he could 
not permit him the license he had used. 

“ You must be shown,” he concluded, “ that if you 
occupy the land, you are not the master here. It is 
an honour for me to speak to any member of your 
family, and if I have, as you say—which I by no 
means admit—paid attention to your daughter, she, 
as well as yourself, ought to feel flattered at my 
notice. The next time we meet,” he added, cutting 
short the farmer’s scornful laugh, “you wil! seek me 
to beg indulgence at my hands, and I shall show you 
no mercy.” 

He was turning on his heel with a haughty air, 
when a footstep was heard outside the gate, and in 
an instant a voice which he recognised as his father’s, 
said, in a tone of ill-suppressed passion, “ You are 
here, Philip, as I was informed you would be; and 
now that I have what is to me proof positive of your 
infatuation, I can say what has been lurking in my 
mind for some time past. But what is the matter? 
you look perturbed ?” 

“Not more than I feel,” replied Philip “I seem 
to meet with nothing but annoyances this morning. 
Why do you follow me about? Am I not old 
enough to be the master of my own actions ?” 


‘ 





“Certainly not, when you are likely to become 
the prey of a designing family. It is useless to dis- 
guise what I have heard,” exclaimed Mr. Merrivale 
Dashwood, “and it is as well perhaps that I should 
speak before Mr. Garraway, as he is as much con- 
cerned in what I am going to say as you are your- 
self. You come here, encouraged by him, to make 
love to his daughter, and I don’t wish my name to 
be disgraced and tarnished by the sort of plebeian 
alliance into which there is an infamous conspiracy 
to drag you.” 

“ This is unjust, sir,” cried the farmer, promptly. 
“Hear my defence before you condemn me, for, 
whoever your informant is, he has misled you. So 
far from wishing to have Mr. Dashwood here for a 
son-in-law, I have just warned him off the premises. 
I don’t believe he means to deal fairly with my git, 
and even if hedid heshould never have her with my 
consent, for I don't like his character well enough. 
His reputation has gone before. him, and I'll have 
none of him.” 

“T don’t believe a word you say,” said Mr. Merri- 
vale Dashwood, “and if you were to talk till to- 
morrow morning you would not convince me that I 
am wrong. My son’s silence is sufficient confirma- 
tion of the view I take. If you were telling me tho 
truth he would corroborate you. It is extraordinary 
to me that you should forget your position as you 
have done. You are simply a tenant at will, and as 
I do not intend to have people of your designing 
disposition on my estate, 1 have given my solicitor 
orders to serve you with a notice of ejectment.” 

This declaration was so unexpected that Farmer 
Thomas Garraway was completely stunned by the 
calamity which threatened to overtake him. . To 
leave Wood House farm would be ruin to him, and, 
heaving a deep sigh, he sank against the trunk of a 
tree for support, while he looked almost imploringly 
at Philip Dashwood, who, with a stony countenance, 
remained obstinately silent. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Lost Rinc.—A party of youths of both sexes 
surrounded a farmer's ingle, in Leslie, for the purpos» 
of celebrating Haliowe’en, when, by way of sparivug 
their fortunes, a banquet of mashed potatoes was, 
with many savoury accompaniments, proposed. A 
gold finger ring from the last married wife in tho 
locality was procured and put into the potato-pot, 
and the one who was to get the glittering jewel along 
with his or her dish of potatoes, was to be the first 
married of the party. With much seriousness and a 
remarkable silence, the feast proceeded until all had 
been devoured, yet none would own to having seen 
or obtained the ring. A panic followed, and the 
young guidwife refused to be comforted, and strange 
surmisings are afloat anent the lost hoop, the most 
likely of which vis that it has found its way to the 
stomach of someone of the party. 

Proposrp HALFPENNY Postacr ror NeEws- 
PAPERS.— The Postmaster-General has, it is said, 
given his assent to the halfpenny postage for news- 
papers on two conditions—first, that the halfpenny 
shall be available for only one day ; and, second, that 
the publishers of the newspapers using the stamp 
shall themselves impress the date upon it. As to 
the first of these regulations, it probably means that 
a paper bearing the halfpenny stamp will be carried 
if put into the post any time before midnight on the 
day the date of which is marked on the stamp, but 
after that the stamp will be worthless. As to the 
stamping of the date on the paper, the object of 
throwing that duty on the publishers or other per- 
sons availing themselves of the halfpenny postage, 
is, of course, to save expense to the Post Office. It 
is expected that such a vast quantity of newspapers 
will be sent through the post on the reduction of the 
stamp that the mere process of “marking” would 
require such an addition to the Post Office staff 
throughout the country as would render the project 
for financial reasons quite impracticable. Mr. Edmund 
Yates, some months ago, was despatched on a roving 
commission to consult the newspnper proprietors. 
Chambers of Commerce, and other persons supposed 
to be interested in the matter, and the report he 
brought back showed that there was a very strong 
and general desire for the proposed reduction. Since 
then the authorities at St. Martin’s-le-Grand have 
been considering their side of the question, and have 
come to the conclusion that the thing can be done, 
but only on the conditions above specified. 1t now 
rests with the newspapers to say whether they can 
undertake to do their part in the matter, and, as far 
as can be learnt no objection will be offered on that 
score. Among other financial reforms now under 
consideration are the long talked-of amalgamation of 
the Customs and Excise establishments, and a tho- 
rough re-organisation of the present system of col- 
lecting the Queen’s taxes. 
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[‘\A PENNY FoR 
GRACE PERCIVAL. 


Tue old estate of Elmwood had long been un- 
tenanted. Everything around it betokened neglect 
and decay. The blinds creaked dolefully in the wind, 
theshrubbery had grown rank and dense, and the broad 
carriage-drive was covered with grass. ‘The place 
had received no care since Ralph Harding, its former 
owner, died. But report said that it had lately been 
purchased by Francis Percival,a very wealthy gentle- 
man, who would refit the house, preparatory to 
bringing his family there. 

And in truth, soon after, carpenters, masons, and 
painters came there to. work. The house was 
thoroughly repaired, and the grounds carefully 
arranged, New paths were laid out, and old ones 
freed from weeds, and the whole establishmeut was 
completely renovated. 

Francis Percival was an elderly gentleman, of 
pleasing manners an@ gentlemanly address. Late in 
life he had married a young girl to whom he was 
attracted by her youth and beauty. 

Two years of happiness followed their marriage. 
Idolised by her husband, who gratified every wish, 
l'lorence could not fail to enjoy the new life, which 
was such a marked contrast to her former existence. 
And Mr. Percival, who had hitherto lived in com- 
parative seclusion, devoting himself entirely to busi- 
ness, became her almost constant companion in her 
walks and drives over the surrounding country. 

But this charming life was soon to be interrupted. 
One night Florence was taken suddenly ill. Phy- 
Siclaas were sent for, but their skill was exercised 
in vain, for on the next evening she died, leaving 
behind her a new-born babe, a little daughter. 

Mr. Percival was almost paralysed by his loss. 
Dut forteuately he was obliged to restrain his grief, 
stuce his business required his gonstant attention at 
this time. Hoe was a lawyer, if extensive practice, 
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and had an important case to conduct, which called 
for all his skill to work out successfully. 

By the advice of his friends, he secured the ser- 
vices of a widow, a Mrs. Gibson, to take charge of the 
child, and to superintend the servants. 

Years passed on, and brought many changes. Mr. 
Percival had gained great wealth, but all his hopes 
and plans seemed centred in his daughter Grace, 
now eight years old. He had left the bar, and de- 
voted himself entirely to directing her studies. 

Her father was seated in the librayy one day, ap- 
parently buried in thought, when Grace came ruu- 
ning in. 

“A penny for your thoughts, papa,” said she, gaily. 
“‘TIave you been far away in dream-land ?” 

Her father looked towards her, but still his mind 
seemed absent. At length he spoke. 

“How would you like to go into the country to 
live, Grace ?” 

“What, to live on a farm, papa, and have pet 
chickens, and a pony, and a snow-white lamb? I 
should like it very, very much.” 

“We are not to live on a farm, but you shall have 
all the pets you want, dear. Now go and tell Mrs. 
Gibson that we are to move ina month, and that I 
fvish her to make preparations for doing so, that 
everything may be ready at the appointed time.” 

Mrs. Gibson was not particularly pleased with the 
project of going into the country. It would be a 
humdrum life at best. Dut she did not dare to ob- 
ject, since she had a design to accomplish, which 
was no less than to become the wife of Mr. Percival. 

“ Why should he not fancy me?” she soliloquized. 
“He chose a young wife for his former one, and I am 
not yet thirty; and I fancy that I look even 
younger,” and she glanced into the mirror as if to 
confirm her assertion. 
| So when Mr. Percival spoke to her of his plan she 

very gracefully assented, and even told him that she 
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was very partial to the country. Sho also mado 
several inquiries as to the location and surroundings 
of the estate, as if to display her interest in the plan. 

But if Mrs. Gibson thought she was making an 
impression on Mr. Percival she was very much mis- 
taken. He was perfectly indifferent to her, except 
so far as he was necessarily brought in contact with 
her in her position of housekeeper. 

Grace, who had always lived in London, and had 
been confined to the house very much, was delighted 
with Elmwood. She had entire freedom here, and 
was at liberty to wander anywhere she chose among 
the grounds, which were quite extensive. Especially 
was she pleased with the pets which her father had 
procured for her—a lamb, snowy white, named 
Blauche, and a little black and white pony, which 
she called Panny. 

But Mrs. Gibson inwardly chafed at her forced 
seclusion at Elmwood. ‘I'he house was very quiet. 
They had but little company from the city, and she 
was unwilling to associate with the country people 
around. Dut there seemed no help for it, since Mr. 
Percival and Grace were so well satisfied. 

In this quiet way two years passed. Mr. Percival 
went to the city each day, returning in the afternoon 
in time for dinner. 

Grace, 80 absorbed in her childish pleasures, did 
not notice that her father’s step grew less firm, and 
that he seldom left his arni-chair in the library after 
dinner. But Mrs. Gibson did not fail to observe that 
Francis Percival was slowly failing. 

He was quite an old man. What if he should die? 
As she thought of the possibility a thrill passed over 
her. If such a thing should happen, might it not be 
turned to her advantage? Mr. Percival had no re- 
latives or connections in England. Indeed, Mrs. 
Gibson had once heard him tell a visitor that the 
only near relative he had was a brother who was in 
business in China when he last heard from him. Na- 
turally, she would continue to take charge of Grace, 





end she would shape her plans according to circum- 
stances, 

This was an object worthy her attention, and tie 
| more she thought of it the wore feasible it seemed to 

her, 
Meanwhile, she thought it expedient to do every- 
| thing possible for Mr. Percival’s comfort. When be 
came home in the afternoon, he found his dressing- 
' gown and slippers waiting for him beside his easy 
| chair, and the eveding paper on the table near by. 
| And Mrs. Gibson studied his wishes in every respect. 
| Mr. Percival appreciated these delicate attentions, 
| which were particularly grateful to him since he 
became feeble, and more especially as he had no sus- 
| picion that she was actuated by any motive other 
| than a desire to add to his comfort. 

One afternoon Mr. Percival came home after a par- 
ticularly tiresome day. He seemed quite exhausted, 
and did not walk out after dinner with Grace as usual. 
He sat reading the evening paper, when suddenly it 
dropped from his hand. Mrs. Gibson, who was pass- 
ing the door at the time, saw the paper fall, and came 
in, but he only breathed once or twice afterwards. 

There was a large funeral. Many of Mr. Perci- 
val’s friends from the city attended, for he was highly 
respected by all who liad ever been connected with 
him in business relations. The people of the neigh- 
bourhood, too, came in, partly from curiosity and 
partly from the rural custom of attending all funerals. 

Mr. Greyson, an intimate friend of Mr. Percival, 
remained till the next morning. LBeforo be left he 
asked Mrs. Givson if Mr. Percival had lefta will, or 
whether he had said anything to her concerning his 
affairs. 

Mrs. Gibson had already searched his desk, and 
looked over his private papers to see if he had by 
any chance left a will, but had discovered none. 
However, it would not do for her to mention this; 
therefore she said: 

“It may be that Mr. Percival has left awill. I 
have not had the heart to look yet. But, of course, 
everything goes to Grace. However, if I find no 
will, I shall write to his brother in China, and as he 
is his nearest relative, I shall await either his coming 
or his instructions. I feel sure that would be Mr. 
Percival’s wish.” 

“ But if you should receive no reply ?” 

“T do not anticipate any such result. But in that 
case I should do what in my judgment seemed best. 
However, I have no doubt that I shall hear from Mr. 
Henry Percival as soon as circumstances will allow.” 

Mrs. Gibson made these statements in order to 
satisfy Mr. Greyson’s inquiries, and to prevent his 
taking any action in the matter. But she had noidea 
of sending to Mr. Henry Percival, as that would 
effectually defeat her plans. 

On second thoughts, however, she decided that she 
would write to Mr. Percival, thinking it would be 
better, if at any time the matter should be sifted. So 
she wrote, giving full particulars, but although she 
knew he was in business at Cauton, she directed her 
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letter to a place at some distance from there, feeling “ At Mrs. Carter's, Bamstead.” 


satisfied that tle letter would never reach him, She 
showed the letter to Grace. who, though only ten 
years old, was quite mature for a child of that age. 
She felt that it would prevent any suspicions which 
might naturally arise in her mind in the future, to 
know that an effort was made to find her uncle. 

Several months elapsed. As might naturally be 
inferred, no letter was received from Mr. Henry 
Percival. Grace, with the elastic spirits of youth, had 
got over the first paroxysm of grief, and employed 
herself in the same way as before her father’s death. 

One day Mrs. Gibson asked her how she would like 
to gO away to school. 

“ Go away from Elmwood !” said Grace in dismay. 
“T know I shouldn’t like it at all.” 

“But there is no school near that is suitable for 
you, and I know your papa was intending soon to 
send you. He toldme so a short time before he died.” 

“But I would rather attend school in the neigh- 
bourhood. Then I could be at home at nights, and it 
wouldn’t be so lonesome.” 

But this would interfere materially with Mrs. Gib- 
son’s plans, so she hastened to say: 

“T don't think you are old erongh to go alone 
every day. Besides, at Mrs. Carter’s school most of 
the children are near your age, and I feel sure that 
you would like the school after getting acquainted.” 

After a short time Grace was won over by Mrs. 
Gibson’s skilful arguments, and the next week found 
her at Mrs. Carter’s school. 

Grace being disposed of, and no answer having 
been received in reply to her letter to Mr. Percival, 
Mrs. Gibson began to look about her to see what 
changes she would make first, and it occurred to her 
that it would be wise to get new servants in place of 


those who had been there while Mr. Percival was 
living, in order that no remarks should be made con- 
cerning her future movements. So, giving out that 


she was going to make a long visit to her sister, she 
dismissed the servants, s:ying she intended to close 
the house for three months. 

Instead of doing this, however, she sought fortwo 
new servants to take the place of those she had dis- 
charged. Shealso engaged a new coachman. 

Having installed the new servants in their places, 
Mrs. Gibson sat down to meditate on the steps she 
had taken. She felt fully satisfied with her opera- 
tions thus far. Grace had entered Mrs. Carter’s 
school for a year. She would céme home for a few 
weeks in the vacation, but she felt that she would 
have no trouble from her for the present, at least. 
There was no one else who would be likely to molest 
her. The neighbours, whatever they might think, 
would not feel called upon to interfere in the matters 
of a stranger whose affairs they had no knowledge 
of. And Mr. Henry Percival, although she had 
written to him, would never receive the letter, thanks 
to her stratagem. 

As she sat in an arm-chair idly meditating, her 
hands crossed on her lap, she was interrupted by the 
entrance of the servant, who brought in a tray of re- 
freshments. 

“ You may tell John to bring round the carriage 
in an hour.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the servant, as. she retired. 

When Mrs. Gibson returned from her ride Milly 
met her at the door, and told her there wasa gentle- 
man waiting in the library to see her. 

“ Has he been here long ?” asked her mistress. 

“Yes; he came soon after you left the house. He 
said he would wait till you came back.” 

“Who can it be?” thought Mrs. Gibson, as she 
laid aside her wrappings. ‘ He must have come on 
business, and yet business men do not often have so 
much time to spare.” 

She opened the library door. A gentleman stood 
looking at a portrait of Mr. Percival and Grace 
which hung over the table. As she entered he ad- 
vanced, saying: 

“Mrs. Gibson, I presume ?” 

Mrs. Gibson bowed, and looked expectant. 

“I was anintimate friend of the late Mr. Percival,” 
saidhe. “I chanced to meet Mr. Greyson, who in- 
formed me of Mr. Percival’s death. I was very much 
shocked at the information, and concluded, as I had 
a few hours of leisure, to come out and call on his 
daughter. But the servant who eame to the door 
did not seem to know anything about the young lady.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Gibson, colouring; “she isa new 
servant, and did uot come here till after Grace went 
away to school.” 

“Grace went away to school! 
mere child yet. Was this Mr. 
asked the gentleman, surprised. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Gibson, boldly. “I had some 
conversation with her father the day before his 
death, and he told me he was intending to send Grace 
to school soon.” 

“I supposed she would have had a private teacher,” 
said he, coldly. “May I ask where she is?” 


Why, she is but a 
Percival’s wish?” 





“T wish very much to seeher. How faris the place 
you refer to?” 

“ About fifteen miles. But there is no conveyance 
from here. Any one wishing to visit the place must 
take a fly.” 

“T have no time to wait for that. You have just 
returned from a ride; I will drive over, therefore, in 
the carriage, as my time is short.” 

Mrs. Gibson seemed surprised at his boldness. 

“T am sorry to say,” said she hastily, ‘that the 
horses have been taxed a good deal for the past week, 
and I do not think it prudent to allow them to go so 
far to-day.” 

“T must go to Bamstead, and that immediately,” 
said he, rising hastily, “therefore I .will thank you 
to order the carriage at once. I will myself ring the 
bell,” and suiting the action to the word, he rang 
the bell vigorously. 

“ Dhis is singular conduct in an entire stranger,” 
said Mrs. Gibson, disturbed. ‘ 

“ Nevertheless, it is necessary under the circum- 
stances.” 

Milly opened the door. 

“ Tell John to bring round the carriage again.” 

“ And at once,” said the stranger. “I must be in 
Bamstead in two hours from now. 

After the stranger left the house, Mrs. Gibson sat 
down and pondered on his singular conduct. She dared 
not refuse his request, or rather demand, as that 
might lead to inquiry into her movements, which she 
took special care to guard against. He had said 
that he was an intimate friend of Mr. Percival’s. He 
had also seen Mr. Greyson, who she feared was not 
favourably impressed with her proceedings. 

But who could. he be? No person unconnected 
with the family would.come into the house and take 
such liberties. Thestramger had not given his name, 
but merely said that hewwas an intimate friend of 
Mr. Percival. : Could it beqossible that it was Mr. 

tenry Percival, Grace’suncle?” : 

Shewecalled the features of her late master. He 
was match older than this intruder, but sherwas not 
sure but'there might be a resemblance between the 
two. She glanced at the picture of Mri/Pereival 
which hung over the table. Yes, she thought she 
could detect a likeness to him in this . 

If her suspicions were correct, wouldtit not affect 
her position? She thought over herestions, and 
felt satisfied that there was nothingahieh could be 
proved against her. She had made amw€ffort to find 
Mr. Percival, as Grace could testify, having read the 
letter. She therefore decided to awaitithe stranger's 
return before taking any further steps. 

Towards evening Mrs. Gibson heard the sound of 
an appreaching. carriage. She sat waiting a little 
nervously the:stranger's entrance, 

She heardrvoices outside. Glancing out, she saw 
to her dismay that Grace was with him. 

They entered the room where she wassitting. She 
looked up astonished. 

“Tt seems to me,” said she, not concealing her 
vexation, “that you are taking great liberties for an 
entire stranger. You come to the house, demand the 
carriage, notwithstanding my protestations, and, in 
direct opposition to Mr. Percival’s wishes, bring 
Grace home from school, thereby interrupting her 
studies.” 

“Ido not think she will suffer much from that 
cause,” said he, quietly. “I found Grace wishing 
to come home, and took the liberty to bring her here. 
It is not often she has ay opportunity to see an old 
friend here at Elmwood.” 

“ This is Uncle Honry, Mrs, Gibson—papa’s only 
brother, just come from China,” said Grace, in a de- 
lighted tone. 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Gibson, in well-affected surprise. 
“Tam glad you have come, sir. It relieves me of a 
great responsibility. My Jetter, it seems, did not 
reach you, as you were not aware of your brother's 
death until to-day.” 

“Did you write to me, sending news of my bro- 
wags death ?” asked Mr. Percival, gazing fixedly at 

ler. 

“Certainly I did. Grace will tell youso. She saw 
the letter.” 

“Where did you direct your lettey ?” asked Mr. 
Percival, in constrained tones. 

“ To Canton, of course,” said Mrs. Gibson, quickly. 
“ Where else should I send it ?” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Gibson!” said Grace. “It wasn't 
Canton. It was Nankin. I noticed it particularly, 
and wondered if it was the place where the cloth for 
my pelisse was made; only the dressmaker called 
that nankeen.” 

“T am astonished to hear you contradict me,” said 
Mrs. Gibson, angrily. “One would suppose that I 


should be likely to know better than anyone else 
where I directed the letter.” 

‘I do not doubt Grace's statement,” replied Mr. 
Percival. “In answer to my inquiries she told me 





the same story as we rode home. Wishing to be fully 
satisfied, I called at the village post-office and found 
that a letter was there six months ago directed to 
Nankin. It was such an unusual thing for a letter 
to pass through this office for such a distant place 
that the postmaster noticed particularly the super- 
scription of the letter, and also the person who de- 
posited it. I need not say that the letter was di- 
rected to me, and that you were the person who tock 
it to the office.” 

Mrs. Gibson was silent. She was evidently non- 
plussed. 

“T can easily understand that you had a strong 
motive for concealing my brother’s death from me. 
From what Mr. Greyson said, concerning matters 
here, my suspicions were aroused. They were con- 
firmed when I came and found Grace sent away, and 
you assuming the place of mistress, with servants to 
wait upon you, and acting the part of a lady. 

“T shall take possession here at once,” he added, 
as she made noscomment. ‘Grace will remain at 
home, which «is-her proper place, and will have a 
private teacher. I need not tell you that your pre- 
sence will be no longer needed here.” 

Mrs. Gibson found that her reign was over. She 
left the house that evening, but did not omit to take 
with her many things*belonging to the house which 
she had previougly ‘packed in case such an event 
should oceur. 

4 W. M. T. 








zy “THE 
HAMPTON MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XLIV: 


Oh! think what anxious moments pass betwecn 
The birth of plossaee their last fatal periods ; 


Oh ! ’tis a of time, ; 
Filled up with horror. Addison, 
“Ir is lonely living here sometimes. But I won't 


sellvout,” said Peggy Willsey, “until I know more 
about David—Negwyn, you know. He may come 
home’from New South Wales yet—if he went there, 
as some say—poor and discouraged. It would be a 
nice’'thing for him to step into such a home and 
such:riches, wouldn't it?” 

“You don’t mean that you'd marry him, if he 
came back» unmarried ?” questioned Mrs. Plumpton, 
shocked,; ‘and that you’d make him master of all 
you,own ?” 

“ Why.not,” asked Peggy, simply, “if he loves me 
yet? If I could have him with me, I am sure I have 
influence-enough over him to’make a man of hii, 
no matter how he comes back, if he isn't married ; 
and if.a spark of his old love for me remains, I will 
receive him kindly.” 

Giralda’s face expressed her sympathy with this 
resolve. 

“What is that dark object yonder?” asked Fay, 
pointing to the north of their route. 

Giralda looked, seeing a dark:mass whose outlines 
she could not fairly distinguish in the glare of the 
sun. She called the attention of her companions to it. 

Peggy halted and gazed at the object, shading her 
hand with her eyes. 

“Tt’s a horse that has fallen, after leaping the 
fissure behiud it,” she exclaimed, excitedly. “ ‘There 
seems to be a man half under the-horse !” 

She urged her donkey towards the object, Gi- 
ralda dashing past heron her mare. 

The maiden was the first to reach the scene, and 
the sight that met her gaze made her sick with 
horror. 

A ravine, or fissure, where once a stream had 
flowed, crossed the Downs in this place like a deep 
furrow. Its bed and walls were clothed with furze. 
By the very edge of the ravine a horse lay dvad. 
In leaping the fissure it had broken one of its legs, 
as it seemed, and also received some internal injury. 

Half under the horse, pinned to the earth by the 
animal’s body, a man was lying. His face was 
turned downwards, and his hands were clenched, as if 
in agony. 

Giralda leaped to the ground, clasped. his wrists, 
feeling his pulse, and then laid her hand: on his 
heart 


“ He is not dead!” she cried. “ He is simply m- 
conscious. If we: could only free him from this 
crushing weight.” 

By this time Mrs. Plumpton and Peggy had 
reached the scene. They hastily dismounted, and 
advanced to aid Giralda. 

Peggy’s quick eyes speedily took in the situation. 

“T think that we can get the man out with the aid 
of the shepherd lad,” she said, motioning her as- 
sistant to approach, 

The lad came upa@t full speed, and the process of 
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rescuing the insensible man was at once inaugurated. 
The young shepherd and Peggy, who had a man’s 
strength, undertook to raise that portion of the fallen 
steed which pinioned the unfortunate horseman, while 
Mrs. Plumpton and’ Giralda, who was all activity 
and excitement, undertook, at the eventful moment, 
to draw out the prostrate figure. 

It was a hard task, but it was well accomplished. 

The man was drawn to a place of safety, and his 
face was turned up to the sunlight. 

Asher gaze rested upon the dark and unprepossess- 
ing features, Giralda uttered a cry of surprise. 

“It is Haskins, Lord Adlowe’s “man,” she ex- 


claimed. “He must have been going to your house, 


Peggy!” 

wat did not answer. She was bending over the 
wafortunate man, @ strangely yearning look on her 
face, a strangely wistful look in her eyes. 

Suddenly her face glowed with recognition, and 
she fell on her knees, sobbing: 

“It is David! It.is David! come back to me at 
last, after all these years.” 

She put her arms around him, lifting his head to 
her knees, chafing his hands, and calling on him 
hysterically to look up and know her. 

“Negwyn ?” ejaculated Giralda, almost reeling. 
“That is Negwyn ?” 

“She is right. It is. Negwyn,” exclaimed the 
Park housekeeper. “How blind I have been! It 
takes love to make people sharp-sighted.” 

“ That Negwyn ?” murmured Giralda, an agony of 
regret sweeping over her soul. “If I had only 
known it before! If I had only penetrated his dis- 
guise! It may not be too late yet. He is not dead.” 

She despatched the shepherd lad for water, and 
when it was brought, helped Peggy to bathe the 
pallid face and lifeless hands, despite the remon- 
strances of Mrs. Plumpton. 

Her exertions were soon crowned with success. 
Haskins, or Negwyn, as we will hereafter call him, 
stirred himself feebly, and opened his eyes. 

“David!” cried the faithful woman who had 
waited for him so long, “ David! do you know 
me?” 

No look of recognition came into the hollow eyes 
of the injured man. He moaned faintly, and mut- 
tered an incoherent sentence. 

Giralda again felt his pulse. 
bounding. > 

“The accident must have happened hours since,” 
she said anxiously. “ His injury and the exposure 
have thrown him into a fever. .He must be got into 
the house and into a bed immediately.” 

“We cantake himin. The way is not far,” said 
Peggy, lifting a face glowing with joy, despite its 
anxiety. “Jamie, you and I can lift him.” 

She arose to-her feet, moving as gently as if the 
man had been a sleeping infant. Mrs. Plumpton 
aud the young shepherd hastened to lend their aid, 
and Negwyn was slowly carried towards the cot- 
tage. 

Giralda followed, leading the horses. 

By the time that Negwyn was. got to bed he was 
ina raving fever. Mrs. Plhumpton, who was skilful 
in cases of sickness, shook her head gravely, and 
told Giralda privately that he could not recover, 
and that she thought he would never attain command 
of his senses. 

“He must have a doctor at once,” said the maiden, 
“Ts there none to be found nearer than Dalton ?” 

Peggy shook her head, 

“Then let the shepherd guide.usy and we will go 
on our way,” said Giralda. “ I will send the best doc- 
tor to be had. He. will live—he must live to do jus- 
tice to my poor wronged father, and to. make amends 
for your years of. loneliness, Peggy! Oh, he must 
not die!” 

She lingered but a few moments by Negwyn’s 
bedside, and then, her soul surging between hopes 
and fears—between a great joy aud a great anxiety 
—she went out, mounted behind Fay, and a m@@nent 
later was riding swiftly over the Burnt Downs -in 
company with Mrs. Plumpton.and the shepherd. 

‘The little party, consisting of Giralda and Fay, 
Mrs. Plumpton, and their shepherd guide, reached 
the little market-town of Dalton within two hours 
ater leaving Peggy Willsey’s cottage, and without 
having encountered any hostile face. 

During the journey, necessarily slow, on account 
of the rugged reads, Giralda had thought much.‘ Her 
determination to telegraph to her mother the joyful 
news of Fay’s recovery had been»reconsidered. A 
telegram to the Lady Beatrice could not fail to at- 
tract the attention of Lord Hampton, and: re-arouse 
his suspicions of ‘something strange and concealed 
in his daughter's life. It were best, decided the 


It was quick and 





young girl, to write to the fictitious address her | 
mother had given her. The letter would be but a 

few hours in reaching the hands for which it was in- 

tended, and the brief delay would be of little con- 

sequence, 

As the travellers rode through the rudely paved 
streets of the little town; the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
brought the inhabitants to their doors, the arrival of 
strangers except on market days being an event in 
this dull and sleepy little place. . 

Suddenly Giralda uttered an exclamation, checking 
her companions. 

She had seen upon the door-post of a brick dwell- 
ing, the gilt sign of a “surgeon and physician.” _~ 

“ Let us send the doctor to Peggy’s before seeking 
lodgings,” she said. “ I cannotrest easy until I know 
the extent of Negwyn’s injuries.” 

Her proposition was acceded to. “The party dis- 
mounted and entered the surgeon's office, finding its 
proprietor at home. In a few words Giralda ex- 
plained to him that an accident had that morning oc- 
curred on the Burnt Downs, ten miles away to the 
northward of Dalton, proceeding to explain the nature 
of the accident and her opinion of the extent of Neg- 
wyn’s injuries. 

“TI wish you to see the unfortunate man at once, 
sir,” she said, in conclusion, with a gentle dignity 
that impressed the gray-haired, benevolent-looking 
surgeon. “ It is most necessary to me that he should 
recover his reason, and I beg of you to spare no 
skill or pains in his behalf. I shall remain in Dal- 
ton for the present, and shall call daily for news 
of him. Be kind enough to go to him immediately. 
And finally,” she added, drawing her purse, “ let 
me pay you-a retaining fee.” 

She drew out and handed the surgeon a crisp ten- 
pound note,-which he accepted, informing her that 
he should make all speed in attending upon his new 
patient at the Burnt Downs, and that he should ex- 
ercise his best skill in Negwyn’s behalf. 

* You said, I believe,” he remarked, “that I should 
find him at the cottage of Peggy Willsey. I know 
that cottage well, and shall be within its walls in a 
little over an hour. I shall have news for you this 
evening of my patient, miss.” 

Giralda arose and bowed, taking her departure. 

“ And now,” she said, when they had all mounted, 
and were riding along the street, “let us find our 
lodgings. Jamie,” and she turned to the shepherd 
lad, “ Peggy told you the address of her friend to 
whose house we are going. Can you take us directly 
there?” 

“We are almost there now, miss,” responded 
Jamie. “Here! This is is the place!” 

He halted before a small pastry-cook’s shop, and 
dismounted. Giralda handed Fay to him, and then 
also dismounted. 

“This the place!” said Mrs. Plumpton, with a 
sweeping glance at the building and the neighbouring 
ones. “ What arefuge for a Trevalyan!” 

She resolutely repressed a groan as she alighted 
on the horse-block with some difficulty. 

The pastry-cook’s shop occupied the lower floor of 
a neat brick house two stories in height. It was sur- 
rounded by shops, being in the business portion of 
the place, but it had a distinguishing air of neatness 
which the keen eyes of the Park housekeeper were 
not slow to discover, 

Jamie led the way into the shop. 

There wasneither shopkeeper nor customer within. 
Mrs. Plumpton bestowed a critical glance upon the 
white loaves, braided and twisted and plain, which 
loaded the counter, and upon the crisp tarts and 
cakes which filled the neat showcase. 

“Tam hungry, Giralda,” whispered Fay, quite over- 
come by the pleasant odours, 

At this moment the door of an inner room opened, 
and a pleasant-faced, middle-aged woman, of busi- 
ness aspect, entered the shop, passing briskly behind 
the counter. 

“This is Mrs. Jones,” said Jamie, by way of in- 
troduction. 

Giralda briefly explained to the shopwoman that she 
had been recommended by Peggy Willsey, of the 
Burat. Downs, to apply to her friend Mrs, Jones at 
Dalton for quiet lodgings. 

Mrs. Jones,.who was a genuine Welshwoman, 
unlike Mrs. Plumpton, who was English, smiled all 
over her broad face in hospitable welcome. 

‘““Any friend, whether lofty or lowly, of Peggy 
Willsey is sure of. the best at. my command,” she 
said, in a broken accent, which seemed to utterly fas- 
cinate poor little tired Fay. ‘“ Aud, as it happens, 
my first floor is vacant. ‘Will miss be pleased to 
walk up and look at it?” 

Giralda assented, and Mrs. Jones led the way into 





a neat back parlour, which opened upon a little 
garden, and thence, by a flight-ef stairs, to the second 
floor. Fay kept at his sister’s side, manfully 
tugging her little travelling bag, of which he deemed 
it his duty to relieve her, and Mrs. Plumpton toiled 
after them. 

The second floor consisted of two rooms, connected 
bya door. The front room was furnished as a draw- 
ing-room, with a spider-legged table, an antiquated 
sofa, and the inevitable lodging-house cheffonier, 
with its display of old cracked china of every kind, 
colour, and manufacture. Two faded, dawby por- 
traits in oil of Mrs. Jones’s late parents adorned the 
walls. The windows were provided with ¢green 
shutter blinds, to be elevated or lowered at plea- 
sure. 

The back room looked out upon the garden, and 
was simply furnished asa bedroom. The neatness 
pervading both rooms was perfect, and gave to them 
a charm they would otherwise have lacked. 

Giralda promptly decided to take the rooms, settled 
upon terms to include board tobe served in her own 
parlour, and paid the first week in advance. 

And then, with a sense of relief, she sat down, 
drawing Fay to her side. 

Mrs. Plumpton seated herself by the window. 

Jamie, who had attended them up-stairs, now 
bashfully made known the fact that he must return 
immediately to the Burnt Downs, Peggy, and the 
sheep, and took his leave, greatly delighted with 
the handsome gratuity Giralda bestowed upon him at 
parting. 

‘‘We have had a hard journey since leaving 
Trevalyan Park, Mrs. Plumpton,” said the young girl, 
as she unpacked her bag for'writing materials. 
“ You must remain here to-night, and get well rested 
before going home.” ; 

“‘T don’t like to leave you at all, miss,” said the 
housekeeper, sighing. “If it wasn’t that I love my 
lord, in spite of all his faults, I would stay with you, 
and not even think of going back. But if he were 
to make himself ill with his rage, or get himself 
into a stroke of apoplexy, no one could take care of 
him as I could.” 

“Yes, you must go back to-morrow. Poor uncle! 
I love him, although he hates me, Mrs. Plumpton. 
It is very hard to feel that he believes-me what 
Lord Adlowe said, false and scheming and treacher- 
ous.” 

The tears gathered in Giralda’s eyes, and a bitter 
pang rent her heart at the thought: that her uncle’s 
love for her had turned to hatred. 

If she had only known that at that moment, con- 
quering his pride, he was wildly grieving for her, his 
soul convulsed with anguish and fear lest he had 
lost her for ever! 

Giralda wrote a guarded letter, announcing Fay’s 
safety under her own guardianship, and giving her 
present address, declaring that she should remain 
where she was until she should learn her mother’s 
wishes. ‘This missive was addressed as the Lady 
Beatrice had directed. 

A second letter was then written, addressed to 
Lord Grosvenor. It was not a love-letter, in the 
usual acceptation of the term. In the most modest 
and delicate manner, Giralda’ told his lordship of the 
cause of her flight from the Park, gave him her 
present address, and assured him of her present 
security. 

The letters finished, she went out and posted them 
herself. 

She came back quite bright and hopeful. 

“Now I have nothing to do but to wait, Mrs. 
Plumpton,” she said. “I shall hear from mamma 
by the day after to-morrow. Lord Grosvenor may 
be here as soon as that. He must have heard of my 
flight from the Park when he called this morning, 
and I think he did not go back to London. I shall 
soon be well guarded. And until then, I shall’ be 
quite safe with good’ Mrs. Jones!” 

““Where are the horses?” asked Fay, looking 
down into the street from the window. 

“In Mrs. Jones’s stable, dear, with the donkeys 
that draw her baker's cart,” answered Giralda, smiling. 
“They are well cared for.” 

Mrs. Plumpton declared that she did not know 
whether to return to the Park, or remain with Giralda, 
and in the midst of her indecision’ Mrs. Jones came 
up to clear the spider-legged table in readiness for 
supper. 

“ Those servants have got it all their own way 
at the Park,” groaned Mrs. Plumpton, in the intervals 
afforded by the hostess’s frequent trips below. “ No 
one is there to see them, and, as sure as I’m a living 
woman, I’ve left the key of the store-room in the 
lock, and all the tea and coffee and sugar and candles 
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at the mercy of them creatures! I must go back. 
There’s no two ways about it!” 

The balance was turned. The question was de- 
cided beyond further doubt. 

Te table soon creaked under the tempting supper 
displayed upon it by Mrs. Jones, who had been 
somewhat enlightened in regard to Giralda’s identity 
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went down stairs. Giralda and Fay, from their win- 
dows, watched her mount, and ride slowly and alone 
down the street. 

At the nearest corner the worthy soul halted, and 
waved an affectionate farewell, her eyes full of tears, 
and then she touched up the stout cob, who ambled 
gaily along, much to the delight of the urchins 


by the Park housekeeper, and who was secretly | along the street. 


determined to be worthy the honour of sheltering | 


At the further end of the straggling street which 


ond boarding two members of the “real quality,” as | composed the town—at a point where there were 


she termed Giralda and Fay. 

After supper, when night had fallen, Giralda put 
Fay to bed, and soon after, attended by Mrs. 
Piumpton, walked to the surgeon's for news of | 
Negwyn. 

They found the doctor in his office, but recently 
returned from his long ride. He arose at their en- | 
trance and, placing a chair for Giralda, who asked ina | 
tremulous voice : 

‘“* He is not dead, doctor ?” 

“ No, not by a good deal!” responded the doctor, 


1 


‘heerfully, evidently at a loss to comprehend the 


interest of the young lady in his new patient. “He 
has had a hard experience, miss. Few men could 
have gone through it even so well as he. He is! 


raving with fever now.” 

“Can the fever.not be arrested ?” asked Giralda. 

“Tt will have to run its course, miss. It has full 
hold upon him. He has a good constitution, and we 
wust hope for the best. I will attend him regularly, 
and use my best skill in his behalf.” 

Giralda was sileut a moment. Then she asked in a 
low voice: 

‘“* What do you think of his case, doctor ?” 

The physician studied her pale face an instant, as 
if to calculate the effect of his reply, and then an- 
BWe red : 

‘Besides the fever, his leg is fractured. It’sa 
bad ease, miss, and, to be perfectly frank with you, 
{ think it’s an even chance between life and death !” 

A low moan arose to Giralda’s lips. She resolutely 
repressed its utterance, and looked at the doctor 
with a yet paler face and dilating eyes. 

“Tf he should die,” she said, in a half-whisper, 
“do you think he would have his senses first ?” 

“It is possible,” replied the doctor, compassion- 
ating her evident distressful anxiety. ‘“ 1 cannot 
deceive you, miss. He may sink into a stupor and 
never awaken, never know anyone. And, again, he 
may recover. I have known recoveries from just 
such desperate cases. We may consider it, as I said 
before, an even chance.” 

“Then I will hope!” said the maiden. “That 
man, doctor, holds a secret in his keeping which I 
would give worlds to have him declare to the world! 
I will go to Peggy’s cottage at any time when you 
think the crisis is near. And until then I will call 
or send daily for tidings, You will visit him daily ?” 

The doctor assented, remarking that the season 
was healthy and he had few patients to visit, and 
consequently could and would devote much time to 
the unfortunate Newgyn. 

Giralda thanked himand withdrew, returning with 
Mrs. Plumpion to her lodgings. 

They separated at an carly hour, retiring to their 
Giralda long lay awake, with Fay nestled in 
her arms, lier thoughts at one moment with her father 
and Herbert in their unknown retreat, the next with 
the Lady Beatrice, at Hampton House, where a gay 
mask concealed her ladyship’s breaking heart ; again 
with Lord Trevalyan at the Park, picturing him as 
she had last seen him, magnificent in his rage and 
scorn; and then reverting to poor Negwyn, whose 
possible confession could turn all this darkness into 
light, all this sadness into joy. 

“Oh, that he may live to clear poor papa’s name !” 
she murmured, again andagain. 

With this prayer on her lips, she fell asieep at last, 
and did not awake until the morning. 

She sprang up the moment of awakening, and 
made her toilette before she aroused Fay, whose 
slumbers were unusually late. Having dressed him, 
she went into the parfour, where Mrs. Plumpton 
awaited her. 

“T must be on my way very soon, Miss Giralda,” 
said the worthy woman, sadly. “I’ve a long ride 
before me. It goes hard to leave you here among 
strangers, but your sweet face makes friends for you 
anywhere. Mrs. Jones told me she’d do anything 
for you!” 

Giralda soothed the housekeeper, protesting that she 
did not at all dislike being left to herself, and Mrs. 
Plumpton, under these kindly assurances, recovered 
her usual cheerfulness and appetite, so that when 
breakfast was brought in she was herself again. 

The meal over, she took an affecting leave, and 





fewer houses, and these were set in larger gardens— 








Mrs. Plumpton beheld a horseman approaching swiftly, 
enteriug the place. 

With an instinctive desire to look her best, she 
composed her agitated face, and brushed her hand 
across her tear-blinded eyes. 

At the same moment, seeing the horseman fully, 
she uttered a cry of wild dismay. 

The horseman was Lord Adlowe! 

He recognised her at the same moment, and urged 
his horse forward in quick bounds, while Mrs. Plump- 
ton looked around her with some vague, wild hope 
of escape. 

He came up to her before she had time to decide, 
in her bewilderment, upon a course of action, 

His face, full of sinister meaning, lighted up with 
a savage glow, and his eyes gleamed jubilantly, as 
he leaned forward, and dexterously caught her 
bridle. 

‘*Good morning, Mrs. Plumpton,” he exclaimed, 
mockingly. “We are well met. This is like my 
old luck, meeting you at the very moment when I 
was thinking of you and longing for the sight of 
your pleasant old face.” 

Mrs. Plumpton strove in vain to reply. 
not command her voice to speak. 

“Alone, eh?” continued Adlowe, gaily. “ And 
bound for Trevalyan Park, of course! That is well. 
My lordly uncle is distressed at your absence, my 
worthy Plumpton. He thinks you have deserted 
him. Charming place, this Dalton!” 

“ Let go my bridle, my lord!” ejaculated the house- 
keeper ina fury. “ Let go,I say! If you don’t I'll 
scream! I'll strike you! I'll raise a crowd!” 

Lord Adlowe arched his. brows curiously, and 
looked at her as if she had been a natural euriosity. 

“ What spirit !” he ejaculated, in seeming aston- 
ishment. “And at her time of life! Who would 
have believed that so much coltishness lingered in 
this venerable creature!” 

This mocking speech, and his lordship’s mocking 
manner, caused Mrs. Plumpton to actually choke with 
passion. 

“ Keep cool!” advised Lord Adlowe. “I should 
dislike to be detained as a witness at a coroner’s 
inquest in the present state of affairs. Where did 
you leave Miss Giralda ?” 

Mrs. Plumpton glared at him without replying. 

“She is in Dalton, eh?” said Adlowe, coclly, 
“ Well, I shall easily find her. I know you must 
just have left her. I have traced you from the Park, 
my good woman. I understand all about the rescue 
of the boy, and that he is with his sister. A shep- 
herd, whom I met and deftly questioned, told me 
that, and also that Peggy Willsey is too busy with 
the care of a dying friend to be longer trustworthy. 
I have not been te the Downs cottage myself, the 
meeting with the shepherd having apprised me fully 
of what 1 most wanted to know !” 

“Thou, most likely, you know where Miss Giralda 
is,” said the housekeeper, with a ghastly smile. 

“Not so. My gentle shepherd grew suspicious 
when I asked him the question, and flatly declined to 
answer it. I offered him money, but he was insen- 
sible to its charms. He said the lady had trusted 
him and spoken kindly to him, and he would not be- 
tray her. You see the superiority of beauty over 
mere lucre. But you, my good Plumpton, will not 
refuse me your confidence, I feel assured.” 

There was a deadly glitter in his eyes, before 
which the woman secretly quailed in sickening fear, 
but she looked up at him defiantly, and answered ; 

“ You think, my lord, that I am less faithful 
than a shepherd lad. You don’t know me. Let me 
pass !” 

“One word, Plumpton, and name your own re- 
ward. Did she take the train ?” 

“ Find out for yourself,” cried the woman. “ There’s 
your word, and all the reward I ask is for you to get 
out of my way.” 

“ Be careful! be careful !” hissed the profligate 
lord. “It is not safe to anger me. You know me of 
old, Dame Plumpton. I warn you I am a desperate 
man. Where is that girl?” 

“Tf you wait till I tell you, you'll be a pretty old 
man, that’s all!” declared the housekeeper. ‘ Miss 


She could 


Giralda is with friends, Her mother and Lord Gros- 
venor have been written to——” 

“She is in Dalton, then?” interrupted his lord- 
ship, eagerly. 

‘*T didn’t say so. Dalton is a railway station. It 
is possible for Miss Giralda to have reached the 
Evergreens since yesterday.” 

“But did she go on the train? Did she go back 
to the Park, or to the Evergreens ? You shall answer 
me, old woman. By heaven! I will loosen your tongue 
for you.” 

He caught at her bridle more closely, as his horse 
pranced a little. 

Mrs. Plumpton was a woman of spirit. 
flashed angrily at her persecutor. 

“ Hands off, my lord !”’ she cried. 

He laughed, and drew nearer. 

With a quick, unexpected moyement, the Park 
housekeeper snatched up her little riding-whip, and 
brought it down with all her force upon the white, 
jewelled hand of her enemy. 

With an oath, and a cry of pain, Adlowe invo- 
luntarily withdrew his blood-marked hand, and his 
horse backed a few steps in affright. 

“Let that teach you how to treat respectable, ho- 
nest women, my Lord Adlowe,” said Mrs. Plumpton, 
triumphantly. “Now do your worst. We'll sec 
which will win.” 

She touched up her cob, and rode swiftly on her 
course, not deeming it best to return to Giralda, lest 
by doing so she should bring upon the maiden the dis- 
covery she desired to avoid. 

“T can’t do better than go to the Park,” she 
thought. “Miss Giralda is among friends, and that 
villain won’t dare touch her, even if he finds her. 
And to-morrow Lord Grosvenor will be with her to 
protect her. She is surely safe.” 

Thus stifling her misgivings, Mrs. Plumpton con- 
tinued her journey. 

Lord Adlowe, on his prancing, curveting steed, 
looked after her with a scowl of hatred. 

“ T’ll find that girl, if I have tosearch every house 
in Dalton,” he muttered. “ First to the railway 
station. Then to inquire: of the street urchins and 
idlers if such a young lady has been seen here. 
Curse it all! she’s made me enough trouble. She 
has yet to find that obstacles in my way-are only so 
many incentives to pursuit. Ah! I am very near to 
you, Giralda Trevalyan. I shall soon have you in 
my power, never again to lose you.” 

He wrapped up his disfigured hand in his pocket- 
handkerchief, and, full of vengeful passions, rode 
slowly into the town, sending vigilant glances on 
every side and at every window, in the hope of 
catching sight of Giralda's face. 


Her eyes 





CHAPTER XLV. 
Alas ! the breast that inly bleeds 
Hath nought to dread from outward blow. 
Byron. 

Tue Lady Beatrice Hampton sat in a lnguid at- 
titude in the drawing-room of her father’s town 
house on the afternoon of the same day on which 
occurred the memorable encounter between Lord 
Adlowe and the spirited housekeeper of Trevalyan 
Park. 

Her ladyship was elegantly arrayed in an inde~ 
scribable home costume, made up of shimmering si!k 
and lace and jewels. ‘I'he expression of her beauti- 
ful features was cold, haughty, and impassive. She 
was half reclining in an easy-chair, and her position 
commanded a view of the street. 

Her father, the earl, sat near the fire, facing her, 
a sorrowful look on his proud and handsome face. 
They had been together an hour or more, chatting 
leisurely in a desultory manner, but latterly a sileaco 
had fallen between them, during which Lord Hamp- 
ton had studied secretly his daughter’s face. 

“ Beatrice,” he said at last, “why do you always 
wear a mask, even to me ?” 

“A mask, father ?” said the Lady Beatrice, turning 
her face towards him in questioning surprise. 

“ Yes, Beatrice. Even now, as you sat looking out 
of the window, seemingly quite forgetful of me, you 
did not relax for an instant the strict guard you 
always keep over your soul, lest it should betray 
you through your features.” 

“ Dear father,” said the Lady Beatrice, gently, “I 
have given you a great deal of trouble, first and last, 
have I not?” 

“‘ Not trouble, Beatrice ; yet I own that your inex- 
plicable conduct has greatly grieved me. Will you 
never be frank with me, my child?” 

He spoke with an unwonted tenderness, his sorrow 
- her account visible in every line of his noble 

ace. 
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“ T can only say trust in me, father,” she answered, 
in a low voice. “Some day all the mystery of my 
life shall be made plain to you. I have a secret, I 
own it. Just now my heart is sore, very sore, and I 
would like rest and peace.” 

A shadow swept over her perfect features—a sha- 
dow of wild unrest, of agonising pain, of utter an- 
cuish of soul. 
~ Tt was the first glimpse Lord Hampton had had 
below the surface of her polished manners and icy 
demeanour for years. 

He shrank back surprised and wondering. 

“ Beatrice! Beatrice !” he said, a moment later, “ let 
me share your sorrow. I see that under all the ice 
of your exterior an Aétna is burning. Confide in me, 
your father.” 

The momentary spasm was passed, and the Lady 
Beatrice had resumed her coldness as a mask. Lord 
Hampton saw that he might as well plead to a statue 
23 plead to her now for her confideuce. 

“ Beatrice,” he exclaimed abruptly, putting away 
the memory of her sudden weakness to be consi- 
dered thereafter ; “do you know what people are 
saying, in the clubs and in society ?” 

““T donot know, I am sure,” said the Lady Beatrice, 
languidly. “ Talking over Captain Selwyn’s elope- 
ment with Mrs, Blandford, perhaps. No? Lady 
Mervyn's forthcoming ball, then ?” 

“ They are saying that the haughty Lady Beatrice 
Hampton is conquered at last ; that, in short, she 
is betrothed to Lord Adlowe, and that the marriage 
will soon transpire.” 

“Tt is strange how people love gossip,” observed 
the Lady Beatrice, philosophically. ‘“ In this case, 
doubtless, they have warrant for their talk, Lord 
Adlowe, without doubt, purposely put the report in 
circulation.” 

“But you gave him reason to, Beatrice. 
betrothed to him?” 

“No, father, I refused him again and again, but 
he would not accept my decision. And finally, to be 
rid of him, I told him I would take time for con- 
sideration and let him know my final decision when 
he should again ask for it. But as to marrying him, 
I never hai the slightest intention of doing so.” 

Beatrice, I must repeat what I said before—your 
conduct is inexplicable.” 

The Lady Beatrice was silent. 

“Tam to understand, I suppose,” said the earl, 
“that you are as far as ever from having any inten- 
tion of being married ?” 

“As far from such an intention as I have been 
during the last seventeen or eighteen years,” replied 
the Lady Beatrice. 

“T see. You are keeping single from a lingering 
affection for that hated Geoffrey Trevalyan!” cried the 
earl, arising and walking excitedly to and fro. “He 
has blighted your life, Beatrice; he has ruined your 
happiness; he has transformed you from a warm- 
hearted, impulsive girl into a cold and passionless 
woman! I share his uncle’s hatred for his memory.” 

At this moment he paused, catching sight ina 
long pier-glass of a woman's figure in the second 
drawing-room in the shadow of ‘the sweeping velvet 
hangings. 

He looked at it keenly and wondering!y, and recog- 
nised it as the figure of Mrs. Fleck, his daughter's 
tiring-woman. 

Mrs. Fleck, unconscious of his scrutiny, and 
believing herself securely hidden from his lordship’s 
observation, was making gestures to her mistress, 
and waving a letter to attract her attention. 

The Lady Beatrice, noting the cessation of her 
father’s walk, regarded him curiously, noted the 
direction of his glances, and detected the figure and 
movements of her tiring-woman. 

She started, and a deeper pallor reigned in her 
pure cheeks. 

% Come in, Fleck,” she said composedly, retain- 
ing her wonderful self-command. “You have a 
letter for me 2?” 

Mrs. Fleck advanced from her concealment, 
Sceming greatly confused, and brought the ietter to 
her mistress. 

“Bring it on a salver next time, Fleck,” said the 
Lady Beatrice, languidly taking the missive, and dis- 
nussing her servitress with a nod. 

The eyes of the two, mistress and maid, met in 
® gaze that seemed to tho suspicious earl deeply 

ficant, and then Mrs. Fleck withdrew, and the 
Lady Reatrice glanced at the superscription of her 
etter, 

As she gazed the red blood swept up into her 
cheeks, The address was the one she had coined 
for Giralda’s use, and the handwriting was Giralda’s. 

The earl watched her sharply. 


You are 





Conscious of his scrutiny, she tore open the 
missive, and quietly tore the envelope into shreds, 
thrusting them into her pocket. 

“A letter of invitation, Beatrice??? asked her 
father. 

“No, one of friendship!” replied her ladyship, 
unfolding the letter, and settling herself for its pe- 
rusal. “If you will excuse me, father, I willread it.” 

“Certainly, certainly. Read on, Beatrice,” ex- 
claimed the earl, keeping a jealous regard upon 
her. “Iam anxious to know which of our fashion- 
able friends it is who has chosen to write you so 
secretly, and to get the missive to you in such an 
unprecedented manner through your tiring-woman. 
Doubtless a love-letter,” and he uttered a forced 
and painful laugh. 

The Lady Beatrice flushed again, and coolly began 
the perusal of her letter. 

The next moment her father and his suspicions 
were alike forgotten. She was absorbed in the con- 
tents of Giralda’s letter, with its glad news of Fay's 
recovery. 

A bright glow, like sunshine radiating from her 
soul, transfigured her features. Her eyes became 
shining wells of warmth and dight. A smile, rich 
and warm, and tender, brooded on her scarlet lips. 
She looked like one to whom some great joy has 
come in the midst of a drear sadness—like one upon 
whom a gladsume morning has dawned after a night 
of fearful misery. 
“Safe! safe!” she murmured, so softly that the 
low murmur could not be distinguished by her listen- 
ing father. ‘Thank Heaven, he is safe !” 

The light and glow on her face deepened into an 
expression of the most ineffable peace. 

The earl watched her in amazement. 

He had not, deemed her capable of feeling like 
this. He began to think that the mystery which he 
had believed to exist was wider and deeper than he 
had yet conceived. 

“ Beatrice!” he said, gently. 

His voice seemed to blend with her happy 
thoughts. 

She half turned her head, and looked up at him 
with a smile that warmed his soul. 

“ Beatrice,” he said, and his voice choked, “ it 
seems as if my true-hearted, impulsive child had 
cume back from the past when I look at you now ! 
Your old self is not dead, as 1 thought—only 
masked! Beatrice, be again what you were before 
that accursed Geoffrey Trevalyan crossed your path 


He paused, affrighted at the change his mention 
of that name wrought in her. 

The light and the glow and the warmth all faded 
like the hues of sunset from the sky, and a wintry 
coldness and pallor succeeded. She put the letter 
in her bosom, and resumed her listless and languid 
attitude. 

The earl was confused and bewildered. 

“ You are a strange woman, Beatrice,” he said, in 
a troubled voice. “I wish your unknown correspon- 
dent could have seen you but now. He would 
have been enraptured.” 

The Lady Beatrice smiled coldly. 

“You have a lover, then, Beatrice?” asked the 
earl, nettled by the sudden change in her. “ You 
have a suitor whom you favour ?” 

“ Father, I shall never marry,” was the quiet but 
decided answer. “I shall always remain as I am 
now.” 

The earl was about to protest angrily, when the 
Lady Beatrice glanced from the window, her atten- 
tion attracted by the sound of wheels. 

A cab was just drawing up before the mansion, 
and while her ladyship looked, a colossal figure, 
majestic in all its proportions, and crowned bya 
grand head surrounded with grey curls, emerged 
from the cab, and ascended the steps of Hampton 
House. 

“ Lord Trevalyan, father,” she said. 

Lord Hampton hastened at once to the door to 
greet his old friend. 

They came into the drawing-room together, arm- 
in-arm. 

The Lady Beatrice arose to meet the visitor, wel- 
coming him with a regal grace. 

The marquis was not looking near so well as 
usual. It seemed as though a great sorrow had fallen 
upon him. His haughty, imperious face bore token 
of a great and present grief. -He looked subdued 
and sorrowful, yet, withal, impatient of affliction. 

“ As blooming and beautiful as ever, Lady Beatrice!” 
he said, with the courtliness of a French ofticer of the 
old regime, which he so much resembled. ‘ Time 
does not touch you, it seems, save to glorify. But 





he is hard on us, is he not, Hampton?” he added, 
turning to his friend. 

“Yes, he is hard on us!” responded Lord Hamp- 
ton, adding with some bitterness, “but, as you say, 
he deals gently with Beatrice. Troubles touch her 
lightly, Trevalyan. If she is really as placid as she 
seems, her face will always be fair and unseamed 
with wrinkles !” 

“ Yet she has known tronbles years ago,” said 
themarquis with unwonted gentleness. * It is hersplen- 
did physical health that keeps her so fresh. 1 was 
sorry, my dear Lady Beatrice, not to see you during 
my recent visit to town ; but I was obliged to return 
hastily to the Park by reason of an attack of gout. 
I am quite recovered now!” 

He sat down in the easy-chair by the fire, and 
warmed his hands at the blaze. 

“ You are in town on a visit, Trevalyan?” asked 
the earl, “or on business ?” 

“ Business solely, my lord. I came up to sce the 
Lady Beatrice and yourself, and to discover an opera- 
singer, or theatre actréss, whose proper name is sup- 
posed to be the Countess of Arevalo. Can you give 
me any information in regard to her ?” 

“ T never even heard the name,” said the earl. 

“The name is odd,” said the Lady Beatrice. ‘ It 
has a Spanish sound. Like my father, I can give 
your lordship no information about her.” 

Lord Trevalyan’s countenance fell. 

“T want to see her concerning her daughter, a 
lovely young girl whom I adopted as my niece,’ he 
said, his features working with sudden emotion. 
“Tho young lady has left my house. I presume 
she has returned to her mother.” 

The Lady Beatrice seemed interested. 

“The young lady proved unworthy ?” she said, 
questioningly. 

“ No—a thousand times, no! She is an angel! 
I made a discovery about hr and drove her from 
my house, as if'she had been a dog—brute that I 
was! I want her back again. I must have her 
back. I shall die without her!” cried the old lord, 
stormily. “I shall have her back, if 1 have to 
search the wide earth for her !” 

The Lady Beatrice half concealed her face with 
her fan. 

“Your discovery must have been important, if it 
caused you to cast her off on the impulse of the 
moment,” she observed. 

“Tt concerned her parentage,” said the marquis. 
“The innocent child could not help it if her father 
is a black-hearted scoundrel. She does not inherit 
or partake of his vileness, my poor little wronged 
angel!” and he groaned dismally. 

“Who was her father?” asked the earl, 

The marquis did not seem to heed the question. 
He was looking at the Lady Beatrice pityingly. 

“ Beatrice,” he said, abruptly, ‘*do you love Or- 
mond Adlowe ?” 

The lady Beatrice looked startled, and blushed. 

“Love Lord Adlowe!” she said, with the in- 
dignation of her wifely nature—the second half of 
her dual life—aroused. “No, Lord Trevalyan. On 
the coutrary, I dislike and despise him.” 

Lord Trevalyan looked relieved. 

“ Another question, Beatrice,” he said, with grave 
kindness. ‘Do you still love my unworthy nephew 
—that hound Geoffrey ?” 

The Lady Beatrice averted her face, but the two 
who looked at her could see that the blood had re- 
ceded from the surface, leaving it startlingly pale. 

“T cannot answer you, Lord Trevalyan,” she 
said, in a stifled voice. 

A deathly faintness stole over her. She believed 
that Lord Adlowe had made known to his uncle 
his discoveries at the Evergreens, and that the marquis 
had come to denounce her to her father. It seemed 
to her that an iron hand was clenched about her 
heart, clutching it in a fierce and tightening grip. 

Her fan fell into her lap. All her powers of self- 
command could not conquer the mute terror that 
now enthralled her. 

“T pity you, Beatrice Hampton, if you still love 
that wretch,” said Lord Trevalyan, solemnly. “ You 
have mourned him as dead. You have wept for 
him. You have kept yourself single out of respect 
to his memory, true-hearted, noble-souled woman 
that you are. You would not believe in his base- 
ness, though I swore to it. And now behold your 
reward! Prepare yourself for a shock, Beatrice, 
Geoffrey Trevalyan lives |” 

The Lady Beatrice sprang up as if galvanized, a 
sharp cry shivering on her lips. She had been so 
wrought up, that ouly thus could she relieve her 
overtasked soul. 

She looked at the marguis wildly. 
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His lordship ardse.and took her hand. 

“Yes, Beatrice,” he said, still solemnly, “ Geoffrey 
Trevalyan lives. He is in England.” 

The white hand fluttered in his grasp. The wild 
eyes looked pleadingly and apprehensively into his. 

“Can you bedr more, Beatrice? Then listen. He 
has not been faithful, like you, to the vows of his 
betrothal. He is married to an actress, this Countess 
m I spoke.” 
und married !” ejaculated the earl. 
» you seen him, ‘l'revalyan ?” 
I have seen his wife, when I did not 
know her to be his wife. She is a large, fair-haired 
woman with loug curls, a German-looking beauty, 
of imposing pre nee,” 

The. earl uttered an ejaculttion the others neither 





heard nor heeded. The last speech of the marquis 
scemed to have removed a great load from his soul. 
“You saw his wife, my lord, and spoke with 


her?” he asked, as if musingly. 
“T did. He has children. This girl, Beatrice, this 
Giralda, is his child, as innocent as I once deemed 


lim, as pure and sinless asan angel! I love her as I 


loved him. I cliag to her in my oldage. I will 
have her back!” 

The Lady Beatrice drooped her head lowly. 

“And for the sake of this girl you will take her 
father back also?” she asked, in a hushed voice. 
“You will forgive him for her sake ?” 

The old lord shook his head as a lion shakes his 
mane. 

“ Never! never!” he cried, his eyes flashing. “I 
can never clasp the hand of my would-be assassin} I 


can never sleep under the same roof with him! Put 
for Givalda’s sake I will forego a public prosecution 
ofhim. I will not bring upon him the punishment he 
sorichly desorves. If he will give me back Giralda, 
J will let him live in peace in hislate obscurity. But 
let him not speak to me of forgiveness, or friendship, 
or reconciliation !” 

The head of the Lady Beatrice drooped still lower. 

“ But if he be innocent, as I have thought ?” she 
sucgested faintly. 

“Ah, Beatrice, wronged, doubly wronged, you 
would plead for him still!” cried the marquis. ‘ Listen 
tome. I swear that on the day that Geoffrey Tre- 
valyan proves his innocence of attempting my murder 
—and remember I caught him in the very act, krife 
in hent—on that day and hour I will forgive him. 
Forgive him! Iwill plead to him for pardon for my 
persecution of him! But till then let him and his 
scheming actress wife keep clear of my path! I will 
ict them alone ouly on condition that they keep clear 
of ine!” and the old lord stretched out his arm in 
menace, and shook himself in a leonine wrath. 
“They planned, as Adlowe said, to entrapme. They 
made that innocent child the instrument of their 
vile plots! I hate them both witha lasting hatred!” 

He relinquished the hand of the Lady Beatrice, 
who resumed her seat. Her emotions, crowding upon 
each other, had been too much for her, and she sank 
back on her cushions, and with a little gasp fainted 
dead away. 





(To be continued.) 





Oup Lonpon Bripcr.—When old London Bridge 
was being widened and repaired in 1758,a temporary 
wooden bridge was built for the convenience of pas- 
sengers and traffic. This temporary structure was 
destroyed by fire on the 11th of April in that year. 
it was supposed to have been fired by an incendiary, 
and the City offered a reward of 2002. for the dis- 
covery of the criminal. The Lord Mayor licensed 
forty extra boats in consequence of ‘this misfortune, 
which for a moment put a stop to the trade of London 
and Southwark. The inhabitants of the Borengh 
were also greatly distressed by the destruction of 
the troughs which conveyed water to them during 
the repairing of the bridge. The ancient wooden 
bridge which was first erected was destroyed by fire 
in 1163, and was rebuilt under the inspection. of 
Peter, Curate of St. Mary Colechurch, in London. 
It was, however, determined in 1176 to build a stone 
bridge, and this structure was completed in 1209. 
Peter was again employed, but died before the bridge 
was finished, and was buried in a cliapel dedicated 
to St. Thomas, which stood on the ninth pier from 
the north end, and had an entrance from the river by 
a winding staircase. The bridge, however, required 
constant repairs, and the alterations in it a little 
more than a century ago cost nearly 100,000/. 

FIsHING IN THt PoLaR Sras.—A small Nor- 
wegian sloop, the Solid, Carlsen, master, of Hammer- 
fest, has lately returned from a shipping expedition 
in the Carean Sea. In search of new fishing grounds, 
she passed through Waigate Straits, and sailed along 
the Siberian coast to within.a few miles of Beloe 


Ostrov( White Island), lying off the north-west point 
of the Gulf of Obi, without having encountered a 
particle of ice or discovering any signs of it as.far 
as the eye could.discern. While sailing along the 
coast she passed extensive lines of low flat lands 
covered with brushwood and bushes, in most cases 
exiending nearly tothe water’s edge; thessashallowed 
to some distance off the land, varying from four to 
six fathoms, with a slimy bottom. The expedition, 
it appears, was not only a successful one in a financial 
point of view, as they caught during the passage 238 
walruses, 30 large seals, and killed three white bears, 
which, together, have beem valued at 5,000 specie 
dollars (about 1,000’.); but it is also interesting from 
this small craft having penetrated so far into waters 
hitherto considered as practically inaccessible. The 
master reports as his opinion that the expedition 
which left Hammerfest with the intention of ascend- 
ing the Obi River, is likely to eneceed, if not hindered 
by shoals or shallow water in the Gulf. The vessel 
is question, the George, bas steam power, and is 
commanded by Captain Rieck, the expedition being 
under the direction of an experienced Siberian trader 
familiar with the exigencies of the climate as well 
as with the dangers inseparable from the enterprise. 
He expresses hiinself sanguine of success, and con- 
fident that a lucrative trade may be established 
between the inhabitants bordering on the Obi and 
Finmark in cereals and other Siberian products, as 
they can readily be transported to the coast by means 
of the freshes in the spring, and from thence to Fin- 
mark, there to be exchanged for European products, 





CLINTON DEERWOOD. 


CHAPTER V. 
Nay, come no nearer. 

The words I utter are its sien and toxen; 

Misunderstand me not! se not deceived! 

The love wherewith I love you is not such 

As you would offer me. Longfellov. 
“T nave loved the Lady Genifrede for four long 
vears, and for the last three of these have vainly en- 
deavoured to win an answering regard from her, my 
Lord AHau,” said Sir Clinton Deerwood to the former 
nobleman, as he stood within the library of Fenlow 
Castle. 
* Ah! 1 had expected as much, Sir Clinton, and 
have only been waiting for thee to utter the same in 
words, ere giving my, consent to the union; for it 
would give me unqualified pleasure to call so noble 
& man as thyself son-in-law,” replied Lord Allan, in 
answer to the declaration. 

“ Bat I fear thou hast not taken into consideration 
the fact that the Lady Genifrede is not of thy mind, 
Lord Allan. She not only avoids me when I would 
mention my feelings, but of late, I imagine, almost 
sniiles in my face when I endeavour to render my- 
self particularly agreeable to her,” said Sir Clinton, 
with some show of resentment. 

“That is ever the way, Sir Clinton. When a lady 
is in love, she covers: her heart, and plays the very 
dence with both her own feelings and those of her 
lover. Ab, my good friend, I have witnessed it all, 
for I have not been blinded to the way events have 
been going forward these past: three years. But 
there is an old, though trite saying. that ‘faint heart 
ne’er won fair lady,’ so take heart, Sir Clinton..Thou 
has? proved a tardy woocr iv the past ; make amends 
for it now by pushing the matter with a bold front, 
as I should do were I in thy place, and I'll warrant 
thee speedy success,” and Lord Allan uttered a merry 
langh at Sir Clinton’s expense, while the latter re- 
covered spirits enough to say: 

“ Ah, well! smile at mo. if thou likest, my lord ; 
but had I a daughter cold and haughty as thine, and 
hadst thou been the wooer instead of me, then I'll 
wager my London home that thou wouldst have 
proven no bolder a lover than myself. But let all 
that pass. I have now thy consent to my suit, and 
will at once proceed ‘to the Lady Genifrede, and fa- 
thom her true feelings. Shail I leave thee, and seek 
thy daughter now, Lord Allan?” and the impatient 
suitor awaited Lord Allan's reply, 

“ Yes; goat once. Thou wilt doubtless find Geni- 
frede in one of the drawing-rooms. Present the lov- 
ing greeting of her sire, aud add that thou hast come 
with his sanction to thy suit. She will then receive 
thee with better. grace than her wont, for never has 
Genifrede fet placed her own will against mine,” and 
waving his hand for Sir Clinton to prcceed on his 
mission, Lord Allan sank back into his luxurious 
chair, and began the perusal of some papers which 
lay upon a marble table before him. 

A few moments later Sir Clinton Deerwood stood 
within one of the elegant drawing-rooms belonging 
+0 Fenlow Castle. His presence was quickly ob- 
served by Lady Genifrede, who had been seated at 
a window, and was gazing away across the park in 








the direction of the-torest lying beyond. She would 





not have noted hiscoming. for her gaze and thoughts 
were far away with the occupant of this deep wood, 
but, in entering, Sir Clinton had disturbed her pet 
dog, Flavour, which lay npon the rug near the door, 
and the animal's quick barks had aroused ‘her mis- 
tress, calling her.attention to the intrader. 

Sir Clinton came in with his usual polite and 
courtly manner, and advanced to Lady Geuifrede, 
remarking : 

“T trust Lam not an intruder, my swet lady, as 
thy favourite Flavour would liave me believe, but that 


I find thee better disposed for my society than the | 


pet brute, which still feels nettled at my presence, I 
perecive.” 

The dog had continued to bark and to rush at the 
feet of Sir Clinton, who was never an especial ia- 
vourite of his, and now seemed more than ever to 
dislike the man’s presence. 

But the voice of its mistress subdued the animal, 
and Lady Genifrede called it to her side, bidding it 
be quiet, and behave like “a dear, good little Flavour, 
as it was,” and the brute crept close up to Genifrede, 
while that lady extended her hand in.welcome to her 
morniog visitor. 

Sir Clinton did not release the little hand which 
had been placed in his, but retained it, and led the 
lady to a.seat upon a low divan which was near. 
Then he seated himself by her side, and began to 
utter a very lover-like declaration of regard, and 
ended by entreating her to bid him hope for her hand 
at no very distant day. When the Lady Genifrede 
would have interrupted him, and strove to withdraw 
her palm from his: clasp, he only held it the more 
tightly, and explained that he had her sive’s: per- 
mission for his wooing, and that Lord Allan desired 
she should return a favourable reply. 

At length the lady found opportunity to speak, and 
she rose, and succeeded in releasing her haud. Her 
face was pale, and: Sir Clinton trembled for his suit. 

“Thou musthave known these many, many weeks 
and montlis, and even for a term of years, that 1 
loved thee not, Sir Clinton Deerwood, and yet thou 
hast persisted in thy suit. Hitherto I have done in 
all things to please my sire; now I must go against 
his wishes, for I do now and for ever decline thy 
loveand thy hand, Leave me, Sir Clinton, and never 
speak of thy affection or thy wishes concerning me 
again, for I cannot become thy bride,” and the lady 
uttered these words with a voice of firm decision, 
from which Sir Clinton augured there was at present 
no appeal. 

He went out from her presence with wrath and 
vengeance raging within his breast. On the thresh- 
old he paused to say, in a cold, sarcastic voice: 

“Thou hast spoken thy sentiments, fairlady, but I 
have thy father’s: sanction to my suit. Beware, or 
thy disdainful language will recoil upon thine-own 
head, for thou wilt yet become mine! I have it in 
my power to cause that proud head to sink down in 
shame and humility ; so be warnedin time, and tempt 
me not too far, or thou wilt reap the reward of thy 
scorn at my hands!” and Sir Clinton bowed low iu 
mock courtesy, and. closed the door behind hit, 
leaving the Lady Genifrede pale and trembling with 
indignant anger at his taunting toves and insulting 
manner. 

For along period she paced the apartment with 
hasty steps aud flushed face. Then her mood changed, 
and she hastened to her chamber and threw herself 
upon her couch, to weep unrestrainedly the bitter 
tears of sorrow which welled up to her eyes from her 
wounded heart. 

“Oh! that I had someone to love me—some true 
heart to lean upon that I could trust!” she exclaimed, 
as she thought over the language Sir Clinton had 
used in addressing her. 

She felt that the man had not spoken without some 
hidden meaning, and she knew that her sire would 
now use every endeavour in his power to cause her 
to become Sir Clinton’s bride, and while she brooded 
over his unhappy fate, her dressing-maid came to 
annoxnce that Lord Allan desired his daughter’s pre- 
sence in the library below, and with trembling steps 
she went out to obey the summons. 

Lord Allan’s brow was black and knit with anger 
when his daughter entered his presence, and the 
Lady Genifrede at once felt there would be no relert- 
ing upon her sire’s part. 

“ Genifrede, I have summored thee to utter some 
little advice in thy ear,” said Lord Allan, in stcra 
tones. “Thou hast seen fit to disobey my command, 
and refuse the suit of Sir Clinton Deerwood, as that 
gentleman has informed me. I bid thee, upon the 
next visit of Sir Clinton, to take back thy decision, 
for I have passed my word that before a month has 
elapsed thou shalt become his wife. Now retarn to 
thy apartments, and summon thy dressing-maids, and 
see to what thou wilt need for the bridal, and I will 
see that all thou desirest shall be ready for thee at the 
appointed time—a month hence, this day week,” and 
Lord Allan bowed and motioned his daughter that the 
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conversation was closed, aud she could retire again to 
her own apartment. 

The Lady Genifrede would have made an appeal to 
her parent, but she saw how useless it would be to 
attempt to change him. From his command there 
would be no appeal, for Lord Allan was noted for his 
steruness of character and the strictness with which 
he kepta promise. Towards his daughter he had ever 
been kind, but there had been no tenderness of affec- 
tion on his part. His character was cold, haughty, and 
unbending, and sothe suffering girl turned away, and 
went back to her chamber, feeling that she was com- 
pletely alonein the world. 

Here she threw herself.down in abandonment: to 
her grief, and murmured aloud in her-anguish : 

“Oh, that my cousin Giles were but here, noble 
and manly as of old! Then I could fly to him with my; 
trouble, and he would give me fitting adwico in this 
dreadful matter.” 

“ What has come upon thee, my sweet mistress; 
that thou art so filled with griefas to wish for the 
counsel of Giles Fenlow, the outlaw, of the forest?” 
questioned the Voice of Alfreta, tlie tiring-maid of 
Lady Genifrede, who had entered the apartment im- 
mediately after her mistress, and withessed the 
latter's distress, while overhearing her* words; 

“Ah, Alfreta! thou mayest well ask what: great’ 
trouble has come upon thy mistress that slie sliould 
desire counsel of Giles Fenlow. But thow probably 
hast forgotten his former nobleness of characterimhis 
new phase of am outlaw, who roves about Penlow 
forest to the alarm of all the nobility nigh its. pre- 
cincts. ButI cannot forget my cousin’s formerKind+ 
nesses and manliness, as_ well.as his ability toyjudge 
of what was right. in others, and though he has him- 
self fallenaway from the right path, yet, were lic 
only here new, I feel that he could counsel me how to 
act in this, my most trying hour of need,” and the 
Lady Genifrede commenced to pace the apartment in 
her strong excitement. 

“ Then, if such be thy mind; my’dear lady, why 
not seek the outlaw in bis forest home, and'ask: him 
to guide thee in that. which troublest thee ?” ques- 
tioned the girl, as she followed her mistress with 
sympathizing glances. 

“ What art thousaying, Alfreta ? Counselling thy 
mistress to go into the depths of Fenlow forest, and 
mect the bold outlaw there, and ask his advice re- 
garding my marriage with Sir Clinton Deerwood ?” 
exclaimed Lady Genifrede, with astonishment de- 
picted upon her fair features, 

“ And why not, my lady, since thon hast already 
taken one ramble into its, dreadful depths, and 
already held one interview with Giles Fenlow there?” 
asked Alfreta, with calm voice. 

“Of what art thou speaking, thou prating Alfreta ? 
Thou must be out of thy senses to utter such absurd 
words to thy mistress. When didst thou dream 
this improbable tale, that thy mistress had ventured 
alone into Fenlow forest, and held converse with Giles 
Fenlow?” questioned‘the Lady Genifrede, in stern 
voice, turning upon her maid as she pausedin her walk. 

“Tt was no dream, Lady Genifrede, but simply the 
truth, for T_know that thoa didst enter Fenlow forest, 
and that Giles Fenlow, thy cousin, now the outlaw 
chief, did:t meet thee, and give thee safe escort to 
the edge of the wood on thy return home,” replied 
the girl, unflinchingly. 

“Thou art a bold wench to tell this to thy mistress, 
even didst thou know it, Alfreta. But since thou 
knowest it, it must have been tliat’ thon wast some- 
where nigh, and saw my parting with Giles Fenlow’s 
escort at the edge of the wood,” spoke Lady Geni- 
frede, in a kinder tone. 

“Yes, it was even so, my dearlady. But I will be 
frank with thee, and say that I was not there to 
watch thee, for I had a lover im these same forest 
depths, and it was to hold interview with him that I 
= started out for a similar walk as yourself,’ said 
Alfreta, 

“But thon mistakest me, thou silly Alfreta, when 
thou thinkest it was to see Lord Giles as @ lover that 
1 entered the forest,” said Lady Genifrede, quickly, 
while the blood mantled to her fair brow. “I only 
fancied I should like to behold my cousin again, and 
entreat him to leave his dreadful mode of life.” 

“Ah, well! Then I have always been mistaken in 
supposing that there was ever any but cousinly re- 
gard between Lord Giles and thee, sweet mistress. 
What a pity that it could not lave beou as I supposed ! 
aud now, in thy trouble, thou couldst at once fly to 
Lord Giles for protection, whilst’ I would so gladly 
£0 with thee and aid thee, so that, as a reward, I 
could be with my own loved Halbert again,” ex- 
claimed Alfreta, with disappointed tones. 

_“'Thy Halbert ? Of whom speakest thou, Alfreta? 
Surely thon dost not mean our best of servants, 
whom we have mourned so long as lost to us for 
ever? Ts it Halbert Wescourt who is thy lover, 
girl? and did he join my cousin Giles when he fled 
‘0 these woods so long ago?” questioned the Lady 





Genifrede, now much interested. “It must have been 
his faco I thought so familiar that day.” 

“Yes; itis no other than Halbert Wescourt of 
whom I speak, my lady. He and I were lovers before 
he left Fenlow Castle and joined Lord Giles in the 
forest. He was one of the young lord’s firmest sup- 
porters, and the two were often together, rambling 
iu these same woods, previous tothe act which made 
Lord Giles an outlaw there. Though Halbert wasa 
servant, yet thou wilt remember he was much 
superior to his rank, and carried a gentleman’s man- 
ner and heart beneath his servant's attire ; and it was, 
no doubt, on this account that the young lord took 
such.a strong fancy to him, aud often invited Halbert 
to accompany him while out hunting in these woods,” 
explained Alfreta, not without exhibiting some pride 
of manner when speaking of the character of her 
absent lover. 

* Ali, thou sayest but the trnth when speaking of 
Halbert, for lie was indeed a fine-looking, manly 
fellow; and now, if I mistake not, it was he who 
came and spoke.with Giles Fenlow the day I met 
him imthe forest,” said the Lady Genifrede. 
shie asked: “ Dost thou see thy lover often, Alfreta, 


‘and art thou content that he should follow the 
fortunes of the outlaw cliief; and remain for ever 
‘beyond the pale of civilised!society ?” 


“T have seen Halbert many times since le joined 
Lord Giles in Fenlow forest, and as for his remaining 
there, I should not care, if only I could be with him. 
But that cannot be, as long as thou requirest my ser- 
vices, my lady. But shouldstthou marry Sir Clinton 
Deerwood, then, I shouldiat once: seek Halbert, and 
we would be united'in: marriage in some distant town 
where none knewus; and! then I would be content 
to enter Fenlow: forest with him, and cast my lot 
with his:as long as he: choso to follow the fortunes 
of the outlawchief,” replied the girl, with decision. 

For the space off five minutes: the Lady Genifredo 
remainedsilent; She had taltem a position by the 
window—that onerwhich looked out in the direction 
of the deep woods wherein her cousin; Giles must 
now be sheltered forever. It was a tender, mourn- 
ful, yet loving, gaze she sent into those forest deptiis, 
and there was au unspoken cry within her broast, 
the burden of which was: 

“Oh, if I could only kuow his heart! If I only 
knew that Giles loved me, how gladly would Ileave 
home and all here, and flee to the shelter of his 
strong-arms!” 

But the words were unspoken, and she turned to 
her waiting-maid, and said: 

“ Thou canst go to thy Halbert, Alfreta, while I 
will seek refuge in a distant convent; for I cannot 
marry Sir Clinton Deerwood, and would rather hide 
myself fur ever from my father’s sight, thau brave 
his wrath when he finds that I shall not marry Sir 
Clinton.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
Alas! 
I have no protector. Iam a poor girl, 
Exposed to insults and unfeeling jests ; 
They wound me, yet I cannot shield myself. 
Longfellow. 

Own the day following the interview between Sir 
Clinton Deerwood and the Lady Genifrede, the for- 
mer was again in his own magnificent abode in Lon- 
don. All here was unaltered, save that the invalid 
sister was more than ever a sufferer, and now never 
crossed the threshold of her apartments. ‘The ser- 
vants were as orderly as ever, and waited upon Lady 
Enmmeline with tender and faithful serving. Among 
these was one, @ man of lower stature than his fel- 
lows, and of a retiring and reserved nature. One 
could perceive, however, that his intellect had not 
shared the fate-of his body, and that it was of more 
than ordinary calibre. He had a voice so sweet and 
plaintive in its tones that it insensibly thrilled all 
who listened to it; and he sang the most beautiful 
and touching songs; and Lady Emmeline often felt 
the solitude of her room cheered by the sweet me- 
lody of the young man’s wonderful voice, as he sang 
to while away her sufferings. 

Sylvester Cuthbert was the man’s name; but. by 
some he was called “ the dwarf,” though never when 
he was near, for all instinctively felt that it would 
be a cruelty to speak of this defect of body in his 
hearing. 

Upon the day following Sir Clinton’s unsuccessful 
wooing of Lady Genifrede, that personage was again 
in his home, and then publicly announced to his 
servants that upon that day month he should bring 
them a mistress, in the person of the Lady Genifrede, 
who was then to be his bride. Before announcing 
this to his servants, however, Sir Clinton had spoken 
with his sister Emmeline; and she had smiled with 
pleasure, and congratulated -him upon the ultimate 
success of his long wooing ; and Sir Clinton had not 
declared the truth, and told of that lady’s scorn, but 
only of the father’s word that she should bo his at 
the expiration of a month’s time. 


Then, 





But there was one who listened to the announce- 
ment of Sir Clinton Deerwoud's approaching nuptials 
with a heart filled with scorn and contempt for the 
man’s baseness, and this was Sylvester Cuthbert. 
Once within his own room, safe from observation, he 
gave vent to his indignant feelings in words, and his 
tine, expressive countenance became wreathed with 
anger and disdain as he exclaimed : 

“ The base wretch! to think to bring another wife 
here, when he has already one, living within a stone’s 
throw of this house, even in the very garden, and 
almost within heuring distance of the Lady Eiame- 
line! Qh! but I will foil this fine wedding, Sir Clin- 
ton Deerwood! even as thou didst foil mine, when 
thou camest between me and my adopted sister Inez. 
Yes, Sir Clinton Deerwood, thou hast had one wed- 
ding too many, already, for my happiness, and so ’tis 
but fair to myself, to say nothing of thy young wife 
in yonder pavilion in the garden, who still clings to 
thy deceitful smiles as fondly as in the first days of 
thy wooing, But I will prevent this second marriage, 
in justness to Inez and myself, for the one that I 
have loved shall never b» put aside for another, even 
tuough that other be a high-boru lady, and my Inez 
but a poor peasant girl, whom thou didst wed in 
secret, andi whose society thou hast ever held in 
secret, Sir Clinton Deerwood!” and the youvg man 


‘grew more calm in his anger, and became silent, 


pondering how best to proceed in his plans to foil 
SirClinton. And even as he planned, Sir Clinton had 
passed from the liouse, and entered the pavilion. 

A beautiful young woman came forward to meet 
him as he,entered the exquisite little apartment, half 
parlour, half¥oudoir, wherein we have seen him once 
before. She was more lovely, if possible, than when 
we lookediupomher three years previously. Her form 
had attained’a:more rounded fulness, and the exceed- 
ing shyness which then characterised her manner was 
lost in niwtronly dignity. Bat this soon vanished 
under the infltience of her husband’s smiles, and eager 
words of pleasure fell from her lips as he whom she 
called husvbayd:‘complimeuted her upon her appear- 
ance. 

“My sweet Inez grows fairer each day, and I shall 
soon have no words whereby I can express my ad- 
miration for her wondrous charms!” said the man, 
as he drew her to a seat, and threaded his fingers 
through the masses of her purple-black hair, which 
fell in rich prefusion over her slender neck. 

“Ah! Ferdinand, thou hast ever some new and 
welcome love-word to utter when thou comest, and 
will spoil me with thy flattery, I fear!” replied the 
girl, playfully, the words gliding most musically 
through lips that seemed like a damask rose-bud cleft 
apart. 

nt Nay, little one, ’tis not flattery, but the sober 
truth ; and ’twere impossible to deceive thee, as thou 
knowest, ma p/tite,” and he kissed her as he spoke. 

Base traitor! Even then, with these love protesta- 
tions and vows of sincerity on his lips, Sir Clinton 
Deerwood was planning a deeper wrong than he had 
already wrought to that young and guileless girl. 

Strange, that so long had he been enabled to carry 
out his wilful, wicked career! to pursue his own 
pleasure, regardless of the roses he crushed beneath 
his iron heel! But his was a nature “of the earth, 
earthy.” The rich and powerful noble was only 
noble in name. His heart was wanting in the ele- 
ments of truth, honour, and true love. 

The dark-eyed girl, still happy in her innocent 
dream of devotion, laughed most musically, as she 
sprang to alittle table near, and brought thence a 
basket of fruit recently placed thereon. 

“Most gallant knight,” she said, gaily, kneeling 
before him, “ wilt accept this delicious fruit—these 
grapes from Tuscan vines—these blooming Southern 
peaches—and these delicious apricots, from sunny 
Italy ?” 

He to whom she spoke bowed low, and selected a 
bunch of clusteriag grapes, a peach, and an apricot, 
and held them up before her eyes as he made reply. 

“Oh, fair maid! these luscious grapes are like 
thine hair and eyes in colour, theso peaches like the 
soft bloom upon thy cheeks and lips, and this apricot 
as delicious as thy breath in fragrance. I partake of 
them because they have now become a part of thy 
sweet self to my senses.” 

And he broke a grape from the stem and swallowed 
it, and then proceeded to eat the peach and apricot. 

After an epicurean meal, Ferdinand Vasser (for 
so he was known to his young wife) took the basket 
of fruit from the lady, and replaced it upon the table, 
and then drew her to his side with the words: 

“T have sometbing to say to thee, my Inez, which 
demands thy whole attention. Listen, and tell me 
what thon thinkest of the tale.” 

And while his companion nestled by his side, her 
head upon his bosom, and her dark eyes gazing up 
into his own, Ferdinand Vasser proceeded with his 
story : 

“ {nez, myown dearest one, thou hast always sup 
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posed thyself my true and legal wife, and as such 
have given me the full measure of thy love. Now, 
when I confess to thee that I have necessarily de- 
ceived thee in this, I trust that thy affections will 
not be withdrawn from me, for should such be the 
case, then I should become the most wretched of 
beings. Speak to me, Inez, and say that such can 
never be the ending of our love !" said the man, as he 
gazed into the eyes of his young wife, to note the 
effect of his words. 

But though he expected to witness emotion and 
dismay, he was mistaken. The lady was as one in 
a dream, and did not move or utter one syllable of 
reply, and so he went on with his cruel words: 

“T wedded thee, Inez, under a false name, and the 
marriage is illegal and void. I did this because 
I had met and wooed thee under this name, and not 
then thinking I should ever place another before thee, 
my sweet Inez. But circumstances have now come 
about which render it necessary to my interests to 
wed another bride; which I shail do under my true 
name, which is still, and ever will be, unknown to 
thee. But, Inez, though I may give to another the 
best right to call me Lusbaud, yet I shall ever wish 
to come to thee as of old, and solace myself with thy 
sweet smile aud winning ways. Shall I not have that 
right, my own dearest Inez, whom none can prevent 
me from loving with the whole fervour of my heart ?” 
questioned the man, with sweet, flattering words, and 
covering his treachery by a show of great affection. 

The young wife had not moved during this de- 
claration. She had only closed her eyes while she 
sought to quell the wild disturbance which raged 
like fire within her breast. Now, she quietly removed 
herself from the enfolding arms of her base, de- 
ceiving lover, and stood before him in all the majesty 
of an outraged, betrayed, and wounded woman. 
Lifting one arm, and pointing with her slender, up- 
raised hand to the door, she uttered the one word: 

“ Begone!” 

Then he rose up slowly, with his eyes held in 
check by her glittering orbs, and the words frozen 
upon his lips, and went out from the apartment, even 
as a treacherous, gliding serpent would have passed 
away when attracted by the gaze of some charmer 
who held it in his power. : 

The dopr closed behind him, and the lady was left 
alone. Then she paced the room for a length of time 
in silent woe. Such anguish and pain came into her 
fair fave as is seldom seen upon that of mortal. But 
no word escaped her lips, and none conld have told 
what sudder 
isolated being. 








Presently there came a knock at the 











[BEGONE !] 
door leading into the hall, and then, as the Lady 





“T must have been dreaming! surely I must have 


Inez took no notice of it, even if she heard it, the door | been dreaming! for I thought I saw the face of Pierre 


| was pushed open, and the servant whom we have 
previously seen, and whom his master had addressed | 


as “ Damon,” entered, and approaching thelady, asked, 
in respectful voice, “if it was her pleasure to have 
dinner served in the dining-room, or in her private 
apartment, where she loved to have it best when the 
master was with her?” 

“Oh, yes; I had forgotten about the dinner, Damon. 
I will have it in my pleasant sitting-room, but you 
may only lay the cover for one, as Ferdinand Vasser 
will not be with me during the meal,” replied the 
lady, commanding herself to speak calmly and 
collectedly to the man. 


“T thought my master was to be here, my lady, | 


or I should not have troubled you,” said the man, as 





trouble had come upon this beautiful, 


he went out, with a respectful bow. 
“Thy master, man! Well thou sayest thy master, 
not mine!” exclaimed the woman, as the man closed 
| the door behind him. Then she went on rapidly, 
| giving vent to her pent-up feelings : 

“Oh, heavens! it has come to this then, at last! 
My vague fears, which I could never express in his 
presence, have come to their fulfilment. 
some dreadful evil hanging over me since I fancied 
I beheld my adopted brother, Sylvester Cuthbert, in 
the garden of this palace-home. I have thought it 
so strange and unaccountable that Ferdinand Vasser 
has always kept me secluded in this beautiful home. 
Yet he has ever had some good excuse for keeping 
me here, saying that the lady who lived in the house 
adjoining these grounds was a distant relative of his 
—that she was a querulous invalid. but possessed of 
enormous wealth, which would fall to him upon her 
decease, if he did not in any way offend her. Ah! I 
do believe he has deceived me in this, as in all 
else ; and I will know the true state of affairs, even 
| thongh I expose his baseness and villany to the 
| friends whom he may have within this mansion!” 
| decided the betrayed woman, as she paused and 
} glanced from the window in the direction of the large 
| mansion belonging to the garden wherein the pavilion 
was situated. 

But the lady started back suddenly, and a deathly 
| pallor overspread her countenance, while she grasped 
| at the silken curtain for support. She covered her 





| and gazed upon a spot at a little distance amid the 
shrubbery. But nothing save the green leaves of 
the thick foliage met ber view, and she turned away 
with disappointment upon her features, whiie she 
} murmured sadly: 





I have felt | 


| eyes with one hand, and then eagerly dashed it aside, | 


looking out from the thicket at yonder point,” and, 
with another glance in that direction, she turned to 
| leave the casement, saying in a still mcre despondent 
tone: 

| “Ah! my sudden trouble is turning my brain! I 
fear I must leave this fated spot, and seek a home 
where T can at least live an honoured life,” and she 
shuddered at the thought of her position in the beau- 
| tiful pavilion, and, covering her face, wept bitter tears 
| of self-abasement. But suddenly the hauds were lifted 
| from the face, the eyes were raised to look in amazed 
| 





astonishment upon the figure of Sylvester Cuthbert. 
who had stolen into the room by the open casement, 
and now stooped over and lifted the sorrowing head 
| of the lady before him. 

| Pierre,” was her startled exclamation, while tears 
| of joy came into her dark eyes. “Iam not mistaken, 
then? Pierfe, is it thou ?” 

“ Yes, Inez, my dear sister. I know all. I have 
been near you when you knew me not. I am here 
| to save thee from the fate a wicked man has brought 
upon thee! And may the vengeauce of a pure and 
holy heaven fall upon him who has so foully wronged 
thee!” exclaimed Sylvester, his dark eyes ablaze 
with indignation. 

“Nay, brother Pierre, curse him not! nor call 
down vengeance on his head. Let us leave him in 
hands that will punish him for his cruel treachery,” 
replied the poor girl. “But how camest thou here, 
brother? and is it true it was thy face I have seen ere 
this, as I fancied, in my sorrow ?” 

“ Yes, sister Inez. I have long hovered near you, 
and, once or twice, I did imagine thou wouldst re- 
cognise me. "T'was long before I’ traced thee, after 
| I had returned to our little hamlet, and missed thee 

from our home. The villagers told me of the fair- 
| faced Englishman who had been hovering near our 
| cot; and, when I found thou hadst gone, my heart 
did prompt me to search for thee here on English 
shores. Long time have I been nigh thee, unawares 
to thyself. And long time did I not disturb thee, 
| because I thought thee the lawful wife of this base 
man; but when I overheard his base confession, then 
| resolved to save thee, Inez, we must take flight 
| from here. When the hour arrives, wilt thou be 
ready ?” 
| “Aye, all too gladly, brother mine! And I will 
| for ever bless the saints that I am not deserted in 
| this dark hour!” responded the poor girl, with joyful 
tears. 


(To Be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIlil. 
And what unto them is the world beside, 
With all its change of time and tide? 
Its living things—its earth and sky— 
Are nothing to their mind and eye; 
They only tor each other breathe. 





Byron. 


Ture was a brief pause, and then the speaker re- 
sumed : 

“ Listen to my story, my lords, and then judge for 
yourself whether hebe innocent or guilty. My name 
is Rupert Vasco, and I belonged to a family reputed 
to be wealthy; but when my father died and left me 
penniless, I found it very distasteful to carn my daily 
bread by what to me seemed hard labour. At the 
age of twenty-five, as I was toiling hard by the pier 
of Cadiz, with the summer sun beating full upon ine, 
{ uttered a curse on the necessity which made mo a 
poor labourer. ‘Then for the first time I saw Lionel 
Walsingham, the present Duke of Ellsmere. A boat's 
crew from a vessel with an English flag flying at 
her mast-head had just landed, and he came for- 
ward and exclaimed : 

“Aha! You do not like work ?” 

I, of course, answered in the negative, and he 
gazed at me keenly, as if he would read my whole 
nature. , 

“ You look bold and brave,” said the Inglese. “I 
would fain see more of you; and now, hark ye! 
come on board the vessel which lies yonder, at pre- 
sent the only English craft in the karbour of Cadiz, 
and there I will meet you.” 

I assented to his proposal, and at the appointed 
hour stood on the deck of the ship. Thore he met 
ine, and in the cabin below, where we liad a long 
coaference, he painted before me, in glowing colours, 
the vast wealth and free life of a brigand and corsair. 

“My lords, I yielded to the temptation, and never 
went back to my toil. After I had taken a solemn 
vath to join his band, and registered my name, I 
learned the real character of the vessel which had 
pat into Cadiz with an English flag—she was a cor- 
That man, who occupies such a high rank 
the nobility of England, and has been wel- 
vomed to many of your homes and firesides, was the 
chief of a band of brigands and pirates, who have 
since spread their robberies through every land and 
over every sea.” 


uy g 
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[THE MESSAGE OF FORGIVENESS. ] 


Again Vasco paused, and Lord Walworth said: 

“If this story be true, why did the outlaws seize 
and imprison the Duke of Ellsmere, or attack the 
hunting-lodge where he was a guest ?” 

“My lord,” rejoined the brigand, “I believe I can 
explain all these mysteries. After the capture of 
certain treasure, there was much trouble in dividing 
the spoil,and one Robert Armond, a bold, reckless 
man, who had acted a most important part in gaining 
possession of it, demanded a larger sum than the 
duke would consent to allot him. We were co-chiefs, 
and I counselled my confederate to yield to Armond’s 
demand, but he obstinately refused, and set off to 
London that he might be present at the king’s coro- 
nation. Armond aroused a terrible mutiny, and I 
hastened hither, disguised as a peasant, to warn him 
that there was trouble in the camp, and apprise him 
of the fact that about forty men had left us, with 
Armond for their leader. He was on his way to the 
king’s banquet when I met him in the street, but I 





mado an appointment to meet him at the inn known | 


as the Blue Auchor. He did not keep his promise, and 
when I went to his city home to ascertain the reason, 
I learned that he had been severely injured. I, 
therefore, was obliged to hasten back to Cornwall, 
and manage the affairs of our band to the best of my 
ability. It was to gain their revenge on the Duke 
of Elsmere for his niggardly course, and gain pos- 
session of his lady-love, the Earl of Castleton’s 
daughter, that they might thus wina princely ransom 
from him, that they attacked the old huutiug-lodge ; 
and the thirst for vengeance prompted them after- 
wards to capture and imprison him. My lords,” he 
added, “if any of you still doubt the truth of my 
statements, you can yourselves see the book in 
which the names of our band are registered, and 
among them Lionel Walsingham, Duke of Ellsmere, 
and Rupert Vasco, chiefs. The members, however, 
were all pledged not to reveal the duke’s secret. 
Hugo Wharton, bring forward the book!” 


Dame Margery’s husband now advanced bearing | 


a large book bound in velium and clasped with gold, 
and laid it before the official who presided over the 
deliberations, 

“It is true, too true!” he exclaimed, indignantly, 
as his gaze rested on the signature of the duke. “Ah, 
there isJittle that is truly noble in one of Englaud’s 
nobility at least ; and now methinks I understand the 
secret of his vast wealth. At last his crimes have 
been exposed!” 3 

Dame Margery, hez husband, and other members 
of the band, came forward and substantiated Rupert 
Vasco’s testimony, and swore on the Holy Cross to 





| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


the truth of Lionel Walsingham being both a brigand 
and a pirate. 

“ And now,” continued Vasco, “let me finish my 
story. Notwithstanding I have confessed I am au 
outlaw chief, I do not wish to avail myself of any 
protection that I could thus gain as king’s evidence. 
I deserve to suffer the penalty of my misdeeds, and 
I will not shrink from a prison cell. For twenty 
years I have led a wild, lawless life, and many 
hearts have quailed at the mention of my name, but 
now @ great change has come over me. During 
the last summer, I went forth with three of my 
men to conceal some treasure we had taken in a 
lonely spot. Never in my whole lifetime have [ seen 
such a tempest as that—the thunder and lightning 
were perfectly terrific, and in the midst of the tor- 
nado we prosecuted our mission. ‘Thrice the ialling 
trees almost prostrated me, and when I stooped to 
bury the spoil, the lightning flashed over the gold 
and silver plate, and struck mo and the rest of my 
companions, felling us to the ground. One of thei 
was killed instantly, but the rest of us revived and 
took our way back to the place were we were staying ; 
but as we érogsed the lake beyond, the wind capsized 
our boat, and we were plunged into the tossing 
waters. Then we lifted our hearts to God, and 
promised to abandon our present mods of life, if lie 
would mercifully spare us. Soon after we gained tho 
shore, and we kept our word. Wherever it was pos- 
sible, we have made restitution to those we have 
plundered, and the rest of our ill-gotten gains will bo 
confiscated.” 

The assembly of nobles had listened with deep in- 
terest, and, meanwhile, the Duke of Ellsmere had 
often endeavoured to speak, but he could not articu- 
late a syllable—he was for a time dumb with fear. 

“Lionel Walsingham, Duke of Ellsmere,” c:x- 
claimed the presiding duke, ** what say you? Guilty, 
or not guilty?” 

The accused man saw the web which was closiug 
arouud him, and, in a faltering tone, he replied: 

“ Guilty.” 

A guard was now hastily summoned, and the duko 
and the other outlaws borne to the Tower to await 
theic trial at the King’s Bench. During this scene 
Sir George Melville had divided his attention 
between the man against whom the grave charge 
had been brought, Harold Courtuay, and the Earl of 
Castleton, and once the returned crusader had caught 
the eye of Alice Villiers’ father; and finally, when the 
outlaw had been led away by a band of men-at-arms, 
Sir George Melville advanced to the earl, aud said: 

“Your daughter has Lada mosi tortuuate escups.” 
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“Yea,” replied the earl, “and she will be glad to 
be rele ase ed.’ 

A brief conversation ensued, and then, after thank- 
» him again for the asylum he had afforded Lady 
Alice when she fled from the hunting-lodge, Lord 
Castleton invited him to payythem:an early visit. 
Not long afterwards he tookhis leave, and specdily 
Hareld Courtnay again suedifor his sanction to an 
alliance with the beautifal Lady Alice; and now her 
father favoured the suit, anda deep joy thrilled the 
hearts of the lovers. 

The following evening, as Alice Villiers sat alone 

a pleasant little room, awaiting the arrival of the 
yeturned crusader, a servant ushered in a visitor, 
whom she had good reason to remember. It was 

ume Margery’s stately figure, and dark, grave face, 
upon which she gazed. After greetings had been 
interchanged, the dame said earnestly: 

“'The world now knows the truth concerning the 
Duke of Dilsmere, and you will never be doomed to 
marry him.” 

“ Nav, nay,” rejoined the girl. “Oh! what's happy 
release ! and besides, my father gives his sanction to 
my union with:Harold Courtuay.” 

“T havesheard! of the high rank to which King 
Richard elevated! him, and rejoice at your present 
happiness; and nowy! will tell you my history, as 
Rupert Vasco told! his.before the assembled nobles 
to-day. I'was-born im France, and my name was 
Marguerite de Lavalles, My father belonged toa noble 
family; but-‘my mother-was a peasant girl. Till I 
was seventeen] livedtin Paris, and then my father’s 
health failed, and'we removed to Switzerland, and 
dwelt in an oldichaléeé among the Alps. Amid the 
Swiss mountaineers,and liviag in a rude cottage hard 
by, were John Greame and his.wife Ruth. Hewas 
a native of Scotland ;but bis father had disinherited 
him, and he had fled from his mative land ard taken 
refuge amid the Alps, where he was a guide to 
travellers and chamois hnuterss One day I saw a 
horseman ride by our chaletjand a féw moments after- 
wards he was brought in senseless, and the blood 
welling from a deep gash in his head. It appears 
his horse had taken fright at the shrill ery and 
flapping wings of a vulture, and sprang aside, flinging 
his rider to the ground, My father and brother lifted 
him up, aud brought him into the chalet, and my mother 
and | ministered to his wants; and when the tidings 
spread throughout the neighbourhood, some of the 
monks from the adjacent monastery would occasion- 
ally come to perform some office for him. At length 
he recovered, though for two months he was an 
inmate of our Alpine home. That man, Lady Alice, 
was Lionel Walsingham, the present Duke of Ells- 
mere; and ere he had been at the chalet a fortnight 
he professed to love me sincerely—nay more, he 
declared that he had fallen in love with mewhen he 
first saw me,after heawoke to consciousness, standing 
by him with a drinking-cup containing a cordial. 
He talked extravagautly of my beauty, and thestately 
grace of my bearing, and when, in my folly, I learned 
to belicve in his love, what a happy girl I was! 

“ After he left us he paid us frequent: visits, and 
at last I looked forward with all the trust of youth 
to the time when I should bo his bride. Onur. wed- 
ding was appointed, the guests invited, and my bridal 
dress in readiness; but he came not, and my heart 
sank for a time, as if borne down by a mountain 
weight. Day and night this great sorrow oppressed 
me, and a midnight darkness wrapped my prospects. 
Meanwhile John Greame had entered Lionel Wal- 
singham’s service, und fivally he came back on some 
errand to Switzerland. My father had a Jong con- 
versation with him, and told him of my bitter disap- 
pointment, as I had received no message, not even 
the briefest line, from the Huglish noble since our 
last meeting. 

“*Has anything befallen him?” he asked. ‘He 
is not dead, | hope.’ 

“And then a wild thrill swept through me, and 
my eyes filled with tears. 

“'T’he serving-man shook his head, and a strange 
expression passed over his face. 

“* Speak out,’ I cried. ‘‘I’ell me all!’ 

“* Wellthen,’ said John Greame, ‘he has seen a 
yeung girl with whom he has fallen desperately in 
love. aud whom he declares he will win at any cost.’ 

“*And who is she?’ I queried, with breathless 
eagerness. 

“¢ Lady Mildred Arlington.’ 

“I staggered back, faint with the angnish which 
only such natures as mine caw feel, and for a week 
no language can tell vou what torture I suffered. 

Then, however, a revulsion of feeling came. My 
love for my faithie “ss wover had died out, and in its 
pl ace ] found utter detestation. Still I resolved to 
go to England, and my brother was my companion. 
‘There { saw the dazzling beaut y who had lured bay 
betrothed husband from me, Lady Alice. He had 
a rival—Horace Courtnar, the father of your lover ; 
and the English belie gave him her heart and hand 








two years afterwards. But, notwithstanding Lady 
Mildred had won him from me, I, Marguerite de La- 
valle, did not hate her, and, as you kuow, I have since 
been friendly to her sop.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” exclaimed Alice. 
on with your story.” 

“ After I had reached England, I followed the 
movements of the duke persistently, aud for several 
years I beliove revenge has actuated me in many of 
my actions; but of late, like Rupert Vasco, there has 
been a revolution in me, and now I simply,desire 
justice. It was not long ere I learned that he whe 
had won my heart among the Alps was a brigand 
and a corsair, and then my loathing grew still deeper, 
At length I married Hugo Wharton, a: pensant, poor 
but honest then. Not long after.our marriage, how- 


“ Aud now go 


ever, the Duke of E!lsmere had takemoffence because} 


I had discovered the secret of. his life amdjsomes| 
threats I had uttered, and by the aid of Rupert ‘Vasco, 
a co-chief, induced my husband to join their band.”’ 

“Ah!” exclaimed Lady Aliee,, “that: must haves 
been a great trial!” 

“Jt was—it was! 

And ‘here the woman rose, and pacedirestlessly to) 
and fro, 

“ But, Lady Alice, I told him I’ would never, never; 
receive a farthing of their ill-gotten gains, or dwell) 
in any retreat of the outlaws, I kept my little cote« 
tage, and lived there with my only children, and we 
gained a humble livelihood. Lady Alice, I endeas 
voured to guard those children from the infltence off 
Vasco, avd any of his band, as jealously asif their 
presence had brought pestilence; but finally the de-- 
tested’ Spaniard saw my beautifol daughter, andi 
exerted every effort to win her heart, but sh is: 
now the wife of a far more worthy man. Vascoyrayy 
husband, and another of the outlaws resolved to leave, 
the band for ever three months ago. Prithee, asd 
anybody told you that part of the chicf's storpim, 
which he spoke of the change in him, amd its, 
cause ?” 

Alice nodded assent, and the woman went on. 

“T am certain their repentance is sincerey andafter | 
the trial, my husband, who has turned king’s evi- 
dence, wiil return home with me and be a good citi- 
zen.” 

“Heaven grant.that he may!” rejoined the lady. 

And then they parted. 

On the following day two persons in London re- 
ceived cach a note from the Duke of Ellsmere: one 
was addressed to Dame Margery, ard was as fol- 
lows : 

“ MARGUERITE WHAantox,—Amid the mental and 
physical suffering through which I have passed in 
the last two years, and especially while I was a 
prisoner-in the mountain stronghold of Robert Ar- 
mond and his horde. and during my present in- 
carceration in the Tower, my heart turns to you and 
your wrongs. My star now seems fast waning ; 
bitter and sorrowful feeling has swept over me, and it 
seems the death-angel cannot be far off. 

“ Marguerite, in my lonely cell you are still befure 
me in the flush of your girlish beauty, and I seem to 
see the Swiss chalet which was the home of your 
youth, Maylap you will not believe it after so many 
years of doubt and distrust, but I was sincere when I 
professed to love you during my stay in your Alpine 
home. I intended to marry you, and take you back 
to England, and surround you with wealth and luxury, 
but the element of constancy Was not in my nature, 
and when I met Lady Mildred, I was dazzled by her 
bewildering beauty, and basely deserted you. 

* There is still another wrong which I would con- 
fess to you, and that is, inducing your husband to 
join cur band, and making him as vile as ourselves. 

“Forgive me, oh! forgive me, Marguerite, by the 
memor yof those hours when I did really lovg you, and 
as you hope for pardon! Farewell. 

“ LroNEL WALSINGHAM.” 

As the dame perused the above, a tiousand con- 
flicting emotions swept througli her brain, and though 
it was rare for her to weep, tears gathered in her 
eyes. At tliat moment she believed what he had 
told her. 

Not long after an arrow was shot through the 
grated bar which served as a window to his cell, 
and a small strip of parchment was eagerly torn from 
it by the anxious man within: 

“ LIoNEL WALSINGHAM,—I do believe your assur- 
ance. I forgive the past. Let us both prepare for 
the solemn future. 


” 


“ MARGUERITE WHARTON.” 

Harold Courtnay also received a missive from the 
Duke of Ellsmere, containing a startling revelation. 
ln it the imprisoned noble stated that his father, Ho- 
race Courtnay, had been his rival in more than one 
particular, and that he had consequently cherished 
a deep hatred. That his resentment had first been 
arouse! by being defeated and unhorsed in the tour- 
uey before an assemblage, which included the King 
aud Queen, fair ladies, and brave kuights; and after- 


wards this hatred had been deepened tenfold by the 
extreme favour with which Courtnay had been re- 
ceived at court, and his having gained the appoint- 
ment to go abroad on an important embassy, which 
post Lord Walsingham had fruitlessly endeavoured 
to gain. To crown the whole, his rival had won 
the beautiful, accomplished, and fascinating Lady 
Mildred Arlivgton, and from that time he had fol- 
lowed. him with his revengeful purpose. He had 
secretly accused him of having betrayed the plans of 
the government, and the king had exiled his former 
favourite for the termiof ten years. 

“Harold Courtnay,” he-continued, “I now come 
to a revelation whieh: will’ thrill your whole being. 
.You have supposed yourself an orphan, for in your 
boyhood the friends.with whom: you were sojourn- 
ding, received a letterstating that your parents, whilo 
‘vetorning fronr their exile, had been attacked and 
murdered by Spanish. bri; and'you mourued 
them as dead. 1 willinow give yowa full explana- 
tiom, of the mystery, Clad in amimpenetrable dis- 
guise, I followed them by sea and ‘by land, and when 
they, reached the Apennines, by my order, as a bri- 
gaud. chief, they were seized and thrown into a 
strong)iold, where they werekept prisoners. For ten 
years they were confined in a dismal cell ; but three 
yearsiago I had them renreved blindfolded to our old 
casalé in Cornwall, where: yon may now find the 
Marquis and Marchioness-of, Richmond, the father 
and\mether whom you haveso:long-believed dead.’ 

‘Then followed minute -ditections as to the locality 
off thie, brigands" retreat, and the nearest route from 
Londémito the strowghold. 

Heéethien declared that the hatred of the father had 
descendé:i to the somg:that Le had mamaged to gain 
possessién of the Comrtray estates, leaving him to 
makeshisa own way it, the world, andithat all these 
feelings:had been ineveaged by finding thief’, Unknown 
\Kirightiasvhe was, hedhad won the heartof the beauti- 
“s Ladyy Alice, to whom he wasehimself betrothed. 

He alspobesonght: tlie young cavalier, if it ware pos- 
sible, toférgive: the yreat wrong he had done, and 
enclosed! a, netesto. his parents, in-which he crave? 
their amd’ declared| that the estate he had 
wrested from their son should be restored. 

A thousand pleasurable emotious filled the heart of 
the knight as he learned that his parents, for whom he 
had so sincerely mourned, were still living; and he 
flew to Alice,and placed in her hand the Duke of 
Ellsmere’s letter. As she read, her face flushed and 
paled alternately, and when she had concluded it, 
she glided to her, lover and said, earnestly; 

“Oh, Harold—dear, dear Harold! what a joyful 
surprise! How that man has wronged and deceived 
you! but at last. his: crimes are discovered, and he 
seems really penitent. I, too, have had a fortunate 
escape.” 

“Yes, yes! How could your father sanction the 
addresses of sych a may ?” 

The young girl mused a few moments, ere she re- 
joined: 

“T have just had a long conversation with my fa- 
ther, and 1 understand his motives better now. By 
his passion for gaming, and unlucky investments, 
he had almost drained his coffers, and though he 
knew what no other peer did know—that the Duke 
of Elismere was an outlaw—his pride and false am- 
bition prompted him to make a contract with the 
duke, by which he was to retain his estates provided 
that I, his daughter, should marry him. That man 
threatened him with beggary unless he consented 
to this, and we can therefore comprehend the reason 
for his course. Last night, however, my father vi- 
sited the duke in prison, and he acknowledged he 
had acted a most fraudulent part towards him that 
he might have him utterly in his power, and though 
he had lost heavily in games of chance, the greater 
portion of bis estates were still his own. He relin- 
quished the written bond, which my father tore in 
pieces ; and now I trust we are all free from further 
persecution.” 

Soon after the cavalier took his leave, and the fol- 
lowing morning a cavalcade set out for Cornwall, 
where the Marquis aud Marchioness of Richmond 
were incarcerated, followed by Lord Launcelot and 
some of Sir George Melville’s family, and attended 
by several retainers. The winter wind blew chill 
across the wold, and brook and river were hidden 
beneath a mask of ice, but the hearts of Harold 
Courtnay and his betrothed bride beat happily, aud 
their friends sympathised in their joy. When they 
reached Cumberland, and crossed the barren moor 
where the Unknown Knight had rescued the Lady 
Alice from death, both gazed at it earnestly, and, 
leaning towards her, he murmured: 

“This is a memorable spot,” and he clasped her 


little hand and lifted it to his lips. 

“Oh, Harold!” was the low reply, and then her 
voice died away as she again lived over the peril of 
that hour when, but for him, she would have perished. 





Ere long the cavaleade wound across the grounds 
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of the lonely old priory, with its ivy-draped walls, 
its moss-grown roo‘, its quaint windows, and the 
gray cross looming above the massive door. 

Here they dismetmted, and the dame, who had 
once been Courtnay’s housekeeper, and lived in a cot- 
tave hard by, was summoned to the priory to resume 
her old duties for a brief time at least. Servants 
belonging to the party had soon kindled bright fires 
in several of the rooms, and then, while dinucr was 
preparing, Harold Conrtmay begged the guests to ex- 
cuse him for afew amements, and. led Lady Alice 
from the room, 

“J wish to show you this old priory, and talk with 
you a little concerning my ‘past life, dearest,” he 
murmured, “ for it vividly rises before me to-day.” 

As he spoke, he led her through the vestibule, up 
the aucient staircase, through dim corridors, and into 


a small library hang with faded tapestry, and with a, 


few books arranged in. a quaint oakew case, while 
around stood antique chairs withmoth-eaten cushions, 
and 2 single stand supporting a brazen lamp. He 
led Alice to one of the chairs, the best the. room 
afforded, and sinking at-her fect, said: 

“ T will now relate some events of my life before I 
met you, dear Alice, I, of course, shared the exile 
of my parents, aud just before we were intending to 
set out for England, an‘unole of mine, whom the for- 
tunes of war had carried to that foreign region, begged 
permission to take me home with him, and they con- 
sented. It was, therefore, no difficult matter to de- 
ceive us all, and make me believe myself an orphan. 
I was only three when, through the secret machina- 
tions of the Duke of Elismere, my father was banished, 
and as his sentence was commuted to eight rather than 
ten years, at the solicitations of some friends, I was, as 
you will see,a boy of eleven when the crushing news 
of their death reached England, ‘The uncle with 
whom I resided was aman of excellcnt principles, 
and these are a better legacy to his own children and 
ne than wealth. We were taught to fear God, to 
walk in the paths of rectitude, and love our country. 
My fatherdid not like military life, and had expressed 
an earnest wish that I should never: be a soldier, and 
yet I enlisted among the crusaders. Nearly all my 
kindred are dead,. or dwelling in foreign lands, and 
this old priory was my only home when I first saw 
you as the Unknown Knight.” 

At this juncture there was a knock atthedoor, and 
as Courtnay hastened to open it he perceived a tall 
figure, wrapped in a Turkish dressing-gown, standing 
ou the threshold. His face was bronzed by exposure 


to tropical suns, and his dark eyes fastened earnestly, 


on the cavalier. 

“Aly!” he exclaimed, “ you do not recognise your 
uncle, Roger Arlington, but he stands before you.” 

“Come in,” said Courtnay, and he grasped the 
hand of the visitor, aud shook it heartily. 

“A month ago,” he» continued, “T returned to 
Eugland from a long residenee abroad.” 

“Welcome, welcome home,” said the cavalier ; 
“and now let me-present you to Lady Alice Villiers, 
soon, I hope,to be Countess of Claremont.” 

Roger Arlington smiled, and, after vordial greetings 
had been iatercharged with his nephew's lady love, 
he exclaimed:. # 

“Mayhap you would not give me sodiearty a wel- 
come if you thought you: might have to support au 
old man like me, who might be a burden.” 

“My dear uncle,” rejoined the cavalier, “I too 
have been very poor, and you can never bea burden. 
Ju my boyhood, before 1 was separated from my 
parents, I often heard them speak of you most 
tenderly as the younger son of the family, who, having 
found himself rejected by the lady of his love 
because he had no fortune to lay at her feet, went 
abroad, and had never been: heard. from. for years. 
Cucle Roger, they feared you dead.” 

“Harold,” replied the visitant, “I employed a 
stratagem to test you. My life has had many vicissi- 
tudes 5 but I have been one of the most successful 
of diamond-seekers of. my:day; and you see before 
you a rich diamond merchant, rather than a poor 
kinsman.” 

‘The nephew offered his congratulations, and then 
)roceeded to relate the circumstances connected with 
his parents’ imprisonment, and that he was on his way 
to secure their release; and amid the joyful surprise 
vf his Uncle Roger, he set out for Cornwall, leaving 
Iady Alice at Belmont Castle till he should return. 
As they approached the retreat of the outlaws, they 
were joined by a large military force on their way to 
break up the band.. The castle, for sueh it seemed 
to be in size-and strength, was situated in a grand 
old forest, and surrounded $y armed ‘sentinels, clad 
Mn gay brigand costume, and each wearing a badge. 

"he scene that ensued beggars description. The 
sudden approach of. such.an avalanche of men-at- 
wus filled them with surprise, and they fought with a 
bravery worthy a better cause. Finally, however, 
i White flag was-raised on the stronghold, and the 





forced to give up their ill-gotten gains, and tell 
where they had been secreted. No’ sooner had the 
fortress been surrendered than the cavalier flew 
through its halls, anc hastened to the cell which 
contained his parents. The next moment he stood 
before them+thé long parted met again. 

“Father! mother!” cried the youngman. “ Thank 
heaven we are reunited !” 

“Oh! Harold! Harold!” cried both’ in the same 
breath, and then he was folded to their hearts in a 
wild embrace, and a half-hour later they left the 
Cornwall stronghold for ever. 

At Belmont Castle they met, and were cordially 
welcomed by Lady Alice. 

At Christmas, a brilliant wedding was solemnised 
in Westminster Abbey, and pecrlessly beautifnl 
looked fair Alice Villiers, clad in ler rich and tuste- 
ful bridal vestments, a robe of white velvet frosted 
with seed-pearls, an over-dress and veil of the cost- 
liest lace, and jewels of almost fabulous value, the 
gift of Roger Arlington, the diamond merchant, who 
would suffer her to wear nothing but diamonds—a 
necklace, coronet and bracelets, all ablaze with rare 
brilliants. 

Among the guests were the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Richmond, the bride's father and brother, 
and many other noble guests; but‘in their prosperity 
they did not forget her who had been so deeply in- 
terested in their welfare. Dame Marguerite Whar- 
ton had been invited to be present, aud some oi the 
returned crasaders graced the assembiage. 

The brigands were tried in due time, and sentenced 
to life-long imprisonment, but the Duke of Ellsmere 
soon afterwards died, trily penitent for his great 
crimes, and the sorrow he brought on otlers. Aiter 
five years, Rupert Vaseo was released, and led a 
quiet life with ais wife Agatha, and proved a good 
citizen. 

Dame Margery received a handsome present from 
the Ear] and Countess: of Claremont, and had a plea- 
sant and comfortable home during the remainder of 
her life, while her face and manner bespoke the 
happy change. 

Wien the lion-hearted*king returned to England, 
after having been ransomed from bis captivity, Har- 
old Courtnay held a loug interview with him, and 
offered to relinquish the carldom to which he had 
been raised, as-he was now heir to another title and 
estate ; but Richard steadily refused, and declared he 
deserved far move than he had received. 

The Earl' and Countess of Claremont had a long 
and happy life,and she never had cause to regret 
that she had given her heart to the “Unknown 
Kxnight.” 

THE END. 








LOST ALICE 


Ir was tootrue. At the eleventh hour the bride 
had vanished. Minister and guests waited below; 
tie merry bevy of blooming bridesmaids, turned oat 
at the last moment by Alicu Dadevant-herself, wait- 
ed in an ante-room till they should be summoned 
back, and chatted in whispers. ° 

Leroy: Sunderlaud, waiting impatiently for his 
bride, at.last stepped to the door of her chamber and 
tapped lightly npon it. 

He waited # little, and tapped more loudly; then 
still again, and finally he spoke her name:in alow 
voice : 

* Alice!” 

Still that odd silence. Alice was always so queer. 

Leroy Sunderland waited still, chewing his mous- 
tacie in annoyed perplexity, and Alice’s aunt came 
bustling up to see what the delay was, and to mutter, 
as she went down again: 

“Neally, this is ridiculous! 
got in her head now?” 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes more passed, and still 
that deathly silence reigned in the bridal chamber, 
and in the/ante-room perplexity and vexatiou. Le- 
roy had gone so far as to try the door geutly once, 
and found it locked. 

As he was turning away, one of those fair girls, 
Alice's pet friend, put a hand timidly on his arm. 

“I'm afraid something is the matter,” she said, in 
an awe-struck whisper. 

Leroy looked down into the anxious face. 

“ Why, what could be?” he questioned sharply. 

“ Only she might-be sick, you know. She might 
have fainted there all by herself.” 

“That isso. Will somebody call Mrs. Dade- 
vant ?” 

Oue of the girls put her head into the hall; and 
told a servant, and Mrs. Dadevant came at onee, and 
having tried'the door, and called to Alice, decided 


What notion has sho 


that of course something must be the matter. 


The door was forced accordingly, and disclosed to 
the pale group flocking through it, emptiness. That 


outlaws surrendered, and to their inteuss regret were | only. The pretty, dazzling vision they lad left there 





had vanished as completely as though she had dis- 
solved in thin air. 

“Really,” exclaimed Mrs. Diudevant—she-was only 
Alice's aunt, the only relative she had in the world 
though, and not extravagantly fond of her nieee— 
“eaily,” exclaimed she,*“this is most incompre- 
hensible. I don’t understand a girl indulging such 
whims: as this ‘half an hour before she is: to be mar- 
ried. Leroy, what shall be done 2?” 

Leroy looked both vexed and foolish, but wes silent. 

Mrs. Dudevant crossed the room toa wardrobe and 
ostentatiously threw it wide, passing within, aud 
Alice’s little friend burst into tears oi uncontrollable 
agitation. 

“ You silly child, what are you crying about ?” de- 
manded Mrs. Dudevant; “of course she is here 
somewhere.” 

Bui where? That was the question. 

The bedroom communicated with this, the dress- 
ing-room, by folding doors, which stood wide now, 
so that it could be plainly seen that there was noone 
there; and other egress there was none, save that by 
which they had ‘entered, and the windows. By thu 
one way she had certainly not gone in the flesh, and 
as for the wiudows, it would have been a rare escapade 
indeed for a bride in all the flowing paraphernalia 
of weddivg gear to have climbed out of them, and 
down that distance to the ground. Yet one of these 
ways, since she was unquestionably gone, she must 
have taken; and since also, most unquestionably, 
she had not passed the waiting bridesmaids and Le- 
roy Sunderland, to their knowledge, there remained 
only the wiudow. 

“TI believe she has gone crazy, that I do,” mut- 
tered Mrs. Dudevant. “No girl in her senses would 
treat her friends to a performance of this kind. Of 
course she is here somewhere,” she persisted, when 
the mystery continued to bafile and perplex all, re- 
fusing absclutely to be solved. 

But if the vanished ‘bride was anywhere about the 
Dudevant groynds or belongings, she must have 
been hiddeuw with surprising carefxlness, since the 
most anxious search elicited no traces of her. 

Alice Dadevant had been a wayward, spoiled child 
till fifteen, when, both parents dying, she had passed 
to the guardiauship of this aunt, who, in her efforts 
to control the impetuous child, had only developed, 
by harsh treatmeut, the very traits she sought to 
overcome, 

These t¥o had always been. at cross-purposes, 
and outspoken, high-tempered Alice mado no seeret 
of these disagreements. Everybody in the neigh- 
bourhood knew of them. 

Leroy Sunderland had had somewhat of a stormy 
wooing; but his quiet persistence, together with 


4 Alice’s determination, had finally carried the day, ia 


spite of madame’s disapproval. 

There were whispers of a possible elopement with 
another lover, but.there was scarcely room for such 
a probability, the two had beea so apparently de- 
voted to each other, and their “course of true love” 
had been such common talk. 

That Leroy Sunderland suffevei now from this 
harrowing mystery which wrapped the fate of his 
beautiful love, no one could doubt who looked at 
him; but that he did not conuect that fate in any 
possible manner with unfaithfuluess to him was 
equally certain. 

As time wore on and the mystery only deepened, 
people gradually settled into a conciasion which had 
somehow begun in an untraceable rumour, that Alice 
Duadevant had“ long shown occasiounl syuptoms of 
insanity, and that on the night of ler disappearance 
she must have been under the inilnuence of suely de- 
rangement. ‘lo this succeeded a ‘whisper that she 
was «ead. 

Alico Dadevant was an heiress, and her aunt, by 
the will of her father, controlied her property tiit 
she married, and inherited it in case of her death be- 
fore such event. 

Mrs. Dndevant exhibited no remarkable grief at 
the probable fate of her beantiful niece. She was, 
on the contrary, quite gay on poor Alice’s money. 
She had her carriage, and she dressed more than 
ever, and aimed at a general style of expenditure 
that she had been a stranger to ouce. 

One day, as madame returned from a drive, she 
found Leroy Sunderland waiting fur ler. 

“Mrs. Dudevant,” he said, respectiully, “i wish 
to seo once more the apartments which were my poor 

irl’s.” 

With the least show of colour, and great show of 
alacrity, madame led the way. 

Leroy passed her as they entered the dressing- 
room, and approaching the wardrobe, which stood as 
formerly, gravely opened it. 

Portions of the lost girl’s clothing still lung with- 
in, As he put his hand upon them Jirs. Dudevaut 
darted forward, and stopped him. 

“Well?” he questioved, turning a stern gaze om 
her white face. 
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Mrs, Dudevant clasped her hands beseechingly. 

“Don’t move them, pray, Mr. Sunderland; my 
darling hung them there herself. I never have had 
the heart to touch them.” 

“Your darling!” repeated the young man, indig- 
nantly, and, compressing his lips, tore down the whole 
array with a sweep of his hand. 

A door stood disclosed. He tried it. It was 
locked. 

“ Madame, I will trouble you for the key. This is 
precisely what I came to find.” 

Pale as a sheet, and trembling in every limb, 
madame refused. ' 

The young man smiled bitterly. 

“Tt is of no consequence,” he said. “I know my 
darling is not in there now, but she was in the room 
to which this door leads, in a drugged sleep, all that 
awful night while we were looking for her. Woman, 
confess all now; it is your only chance.” 

And Mrs. Dudevant fell on her knees in an agony 
of terror, and confessed everything. 

She had always intended some harm to poor Alice, 
but always her courage had failed her till this last 
desperate moment, when the chance and the nerve 
suddenly faced her. She had come in by this very 
door upon the girl as she knelt alone in her room, 
spending the last moments of her maidenhood iu 
secret prayer. Waiting till she rose from her knees, 
she had smilivgly whispered her to come in her room 
ap instant. 

Under the influence of the softening moment, 
Alice had unsuspectingly followed her. Once there, 
it was not difficult to induce her to taste the in- 
sidious draught already prepared. Insensibility 
quickly followed. The door was reciosed, and a 
wardrobe on the aunt’s side of the wall concealed it 
there, as in Alice’s room. 

Leroy cut all that short by demanding: 

“ Does my poor girl yet live ?” 

‘The woman's white lips syllabled: 

“ Yes.” 

“Take me to her, then!” 

He found her ia a private madhouse, well-nigh 
crazed indeed with the fright aud horror, but, thank 
heaven! not quite. 

She knew her lover, though so incredulous of the 
blessed sight. poor thing! that she could hardly utter 
his name. Only love would have known her, so 
changed was she to the shadow of her old, sweet, 
impetuous self. He took her home, and very soon 
the wedding guests gathered once more, and this time 
the bride did not vanish. 

Mrs. Dudevant was glad to hide herself far from 
those who spared her that punishment which was 
due to her wickedness only on this conditior. 

Leroy had got his clue by watching Mrs. Dude- 
vant, and then bribing a servant in whom he per- 
ceived she placed great confidence. A.G 








SCIENCE, 





ADVANTAGE OF PowbDERED Lime For MorTAR.— 
A French engineer has made an able report on the 
economy of usivg lime ground to a fine powder, 
instead of slaking it in lumps. He estimates the loss 
in using lumps at 25 per cent. Besides this saving 
of material, it is found that lime in powder is spread 
with greater facility, and the mortar thus made scts 
quicker and is more solid. 

BRONZING PorceLain.—A simple process for 
bronzing porcelain, stoneware, and composition 
picture-frames, consists iu covering the articles with 
a thin solutioa of water-glass, applied with a soft 
brush, and then sprinkling the surface with bronze 
powder. The article is next heated, and when the 
, silicate of soda or water-glass is dry the bronze will 
become firmly attached, and may then be polished or 
burnished with agate tvols. 

In the way of scientific novelties, a loom has been 
recently constructed which is capable of weaving 
cloth 6} yards in width; also, a centrifugal pump, 
which has the power of raising, in one minute, no 
less than 25,000 gallons of water. From the granite 
quarries of Monson, in Massachusetts, there was 
recently taken a slab, 350 feet in length, 11 feet wide, 
and 4 feet thick, measuring altogether 15,400 cubic 
feet, and weighing 1,283} tons. — 

THE FIREPROOFING oF FURNITURE.—Every now 
and then we hear about the importance of rendering 
the dresses of ballet-girls incombustible, but why 
should we not make our house aninflammable and 
our furniture fireproof? It can be easily done, or 
rather it could be, if there were some sort of com- 
pulsion put upon builders and upholsterers. Timber 
is the material that needs the preservative, and it 
may be preveuted from firing by simply impregnating 
it with a concentrated solution of rock salt. ‘The 
fact has just been announced by a German chemist, 
who was commissioued to solve the qfhestion by a 
fre insurance company. Water-glass will act as well, 








but it is expensive, The salt renders the wood proof 
against dry-rot and the ravages of insects. A solu~ 
tion of it pumped out of a fire-engine upon burning 
matter would be vastly more effective than plain 
water. 

UTILISATION OF THESUN’s Heat.—A new method 
of carrying out M. Ericsson's idea of utilising the 
sun’s heat has been described by M. Delaurier, in a 
paper which is thus abstracted: “The author pro- 
poses, for this purpose, a truncated cone open at both 
ends, and lined inside with polished silver, the sun’s 
rays being admitted by the larger opening. Siuce 
the angle of reflection is equal to the angle of inci- 
dence, all direct or reflected rays will be united at 
the narrower end of the cone. It is clear that the 
greater the length of the cone the less the opening 
of its top need be, and the greater will be the con- 
centration of heat. The author’s paper, to which a 
woodeut is added, enters into a discussion on the 
advantage of this contrivance above the use of lenses 
and mirrors ; and the author very enthusiastically 
surmises that the heat of the sun’s rays may be so 
concentrated as to serve instead of the combustion 
of fuel for various purposes, especially in countries 
where, as in Algeria, the heat and splendour of the 
sun is more permanently felt. 

WORKMEN'S INTERNATIONAL EXUIBITION, 1870. 

Tue following regulations have been put forth re- 
lating to the Workmen’s Iuternational Exhibition in 
London during the ensuing year: 

1. All articles exhibited will be signed with the 
names of the workmen by whom they are made, 

2. In those manufactures in which division of la- 
bour ‘prevails, workmen will be invited to exhibit 
specimens of that particular branch of work in which 
they are severally engaged. Thus, for instance, 
a watch or a piano might be exhibited, showing in a 
complete series the various parts on which work- 
men are severally employed, and the various steps 
by which it approaches completion, Each workman 
will thus have the opportunity of showing his skill 
in his own special department, or of. calliug atten- 
tion to any improvement in the manner of manufac- 
ture he may wish to introduce, and the public will 
better understand the whole process of construction 
through which the completed article has passed. 

3. Workmen are invited to combine for the pro- 
duction of the samearticle. In all cases the article 
will bear the workman’s signature. Y 

4. To show various processes of manufacture, and 
to arrange these in such a manner that the English 
and the foreign processes may be compared with each 
other, and lectures given in explanation of the rela- 
tive advantages possessed by the different methods, 

5. In the same way, for the purpose of compari- 
son, when the.mauufacturing process is of such a 
character that it caunot be seen in operation, au en- 
deavour will be made to show side by side, by 
means of drawings and models, some important va- 
riations in the methods pursued in different coun- 
tries. 

Some PHENOMENA Or LiGut-FLUORESCENCE.— 
Light takes eight minutes to travel from the sun to 
the earth. When it reaches the earth its properties 
may be tested by experiment, and it is found that 
light may be made to turn wheels and to lift weights, 
fur it possesses inseparable heating powers, and heat- 
ing force can always be made to do work. Light, 
therefore, is motion of some kind, or it could not im- 
part motion to solids. At one time it was supposed 
that luminous bodies emitted particles with enor- 
mous velocity, which particles, impinging on the re- 
tina of the hum.n eye, caused the sensation of light. 
This view was held by Newton. The emission 
theory, however, has proved to be untenable, and 
now no doubt remains that light is the wave motion 
of an almost infinitely elastic fluid, which fills all 
space from star to star, and is believed to bathe the 
atoms of all solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies. 
This fluid is known as the “interstellar ether.” 
Waves of sunlight are of different lengths, all mixed 
together. But these waves may be se; arated from 
each other, and spread out upon a white screen, with 
the shortest wave at One end and the longest at the 
other, all the intermediate being orderly arranged 
between the two extremes. From this power of 
separating, measuring, aud examining the waveshave 
resulted all the modern discoveries in spectrum 
analysis, phosphorescence, aud fluvrescence. A sim- 
ple method of separating the waves is to take a 
glass prism and hold it horizoutally where the sun- 
light is streaming through a window. The waves 
passing through the prisin, will be*bent out of their 
course, and some of them will be thrown upon the 
wall at the other end of the room. The rays thus 
thrown will be coloured, with the red.at one*end and 
the blue and violet at the other, with yellow and 
green in between. Colour, in fact, is nothing but a 
phenomenon of wave-length, a short wave producing 
the idea vf blue, a longer wave producing the idea 
of yellow, and a still longer giving the sensation of 





red. There are a vast number of invisible waves 
coming from the sun, some of them too short and 
others too long to produce any sensation upon the re- 
tina or nerves of the naked eye. In fact, the in- 
visible waves of the sun are far hotter and do about 
nine times more towards warming the earth than 
those waves which excite the sensation of vision. 
THE BOGIE CARRIAGE. 

Mr. FarRute is now exhibiting at the Iron Works 
at Hatcham a steam carriage which goes through a 
surprising performance. The carriage is 43ft. long ; 
and yet it is driven at the rate of 20 miles an hour 
on a line of rails laid in a small cabbage garden of 
about half an acre in extent. It whisks round curves 
of 50ft. radius with perfect ease, with scarcely any 
noise, and without the slightest danger. If the curves 
had been still sharper—say of 25ft. radius, the 
engineer declares that his carriage could curl round 
them with not less ease, and, if possible, with even 
greater assurance of safety. 

The result thus obtained is very striking and full 
of interest to all who care to study the question of 
railways. An ordinary train cannot pass round sharp 
curves, because the carriages have a rigid wheel base, 
of considerable length. Get rid of this rigidity, and 
we can make the carriage turn. 

Everyone knows how-an ordinary four-wheel car- 
riage is made to turn sharp round on an ordinary 
road. It is because the frout wheels are not rigidly 
attached to the carriage, but have a horizontal move- 
ment underneath it and independent of it. -Now, if 
we imagine a carriage in which the wheels behind 
have a horizontal movement similar to that of the 
front wheels, we shall havea very fair model of what. 
is known in the railway world as a “ bogie-carriage,” 
and can understand the principle on which Mr. Fairlie 
works. “Bogie” is a uorth-country word for a 
spirit, a goblin, the devil; and bogie-carriages were 
first used many years ago in Newcastle, where it was 
necessary for the coal waggons to double about the 
quays. ‘They were so named because they were 
supposed to turn upon one like a spirit, and to face 
one when least expected. You saw a bogie-carriage 
going off in a particular direction in full force; in a 
moment it wheeled round an unexpected curve and 
was down upon you. “ It’s Bogie himself!” cried the 
miners; and so the waggon was named. 

The waggon, instead of being supported on four 
wheels rigidly combined in the same or parallel 
planes, was placed on two small but strong trucks 
called bogies, which. represent the frout and hind 
wheéls of the ordinary carriage to which we have 
referred. Each of these trucks may be supported on 
one, two, or three pair of wheels, according to the 
size and strength required, and in the centre of each 
is a pivot—the bogie pin, as it is called—on which 
the coal waggon rests. Tho advantage of the system 
is that its wheels can encounter a very rapid curve 
of rails, because they are not locked into the systen: 
of a rigid wheel base belonging to the whole waggon. 
Each of the small trucks under the waggon is inde- 
pendent, and the engineer who has to calculate the 
curves of his line has in effect tg calculate curves for 
the passage, not of enormous waggons, but of small 
truc!:s oa which the waggou are poised. 

The system worked so well at Newcastle that it 
was adopted in America as best suited to the rule 
roads of so vast an extent of country, and admirably 
has it served them, making the iraffic easy where, 
without such carriages, it would be very rough 
and difficult. And now Mr. Fairlie has adopted this 
system of poising a carriage upon wheels as the basis 
of all the improvements which he suggests in the 
construction of rolling stock, and in particular as the 
basis of his scheme for light railways. In testimouy 
ofits success he shows, as we have said, a passenger 
train in working order, careering at 20 miles an hour 
round a sreall cabbage garden. 

It is important to make this demonstration, because 
if railways are to advance we may be sure that many 
sharp turns are in store for them. ‘l'o avoid these 
sharp turus both in town and country most expensive 
tunnellings, cuttings, aud viaducts have been under- 
taken, which in.the new order of things, fast coming, 
will no more be tolerated. The rail must be tau,h: 
to double round a street corner or a steep hill; and 
in the garden at Hatcham we are shown how this 
may be done. Most people who have gone to Paris 
have made a trip to Sceaux, and seen the singularly 
ingenious contrivance by which the train is made to 
turn round at the Sceaux station so as almost to take 
the form of a serpent biting its tail. ‘That is a com- 
plicated contrivance unfit for general use. At flai- 
cham we become acquaint®d with a simple devi» 
which may be used aud is used on the roughest roads, 
and at great velocities. 








Tue Amazon River drains an area of 2,500,000 
square miles; its mouth is nincty-six miles wide, aud 
it is navigable 2,200 miles from its mouth. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas‘d; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart ? Shakespeare. 

Ir was some fortnight or so since the stranger had 
been received in the lone house, at the very gate of 
which he had incurred the accident that had pro- 
strated him, 

And still its hostess had nursed him through the 
days of suffering and illuess that had followed, with 
« remarkable and patient attention. which could 
hardly have been expected in: ono so cold, and appa- 
rently so hard in feeling and manner. 

The unconsciousness that had at first prostrated 
him was succeeded by days of delirium and fever, 
in the midst.of which words and names, and vague 
and singular allusions to past scenes and events, es- 
caped his lips, that would have been remarkable and 
even interesting to the most casual listener. But in 
the present case they appeared to possess a marvel- 
lous and intense attraction for the nurse. 

She would sit by the bedside, and bend over the 
unconscious speaker as he poured out the stream of 
his thoughts and reflectious, sometimes in a conti- 
nuous, but more often in a bruken and disjointed, 
form. 

But all seemed to interest the watcher witha truly 
absorbing charm. 

She appeared to be actually tracing and weaving 
a strange and yet intelligible web from his incohe- 
rent wanderings. 

For from time to time her eyes would flash with 
some new resolution, and she would murmur some 
juint, scarcely audible words, that yct, when com- 
bined with the look that accompanied them, argued 
that a clue had been «stained which gave a key to 
ihe whole mystery of her guest's lonely life. 

Vor lonely indeed must that sufferer have been 
for him to lie unsought, uninquired for, in shat lone 
house, 

He had wandered unheeded through the crowd in 
Rotten Row some brief months before. He had 
mingled among the throng in the City ball, like a 
being from another,sphere, only some brief wocks 
belore. He had watched Evelyn Rivers with the 
pure devotion of a lover and the gentle tenderness 
o! a protecting spirit in his expressive features. 

But never could he have been more entirely shut 








[PATIENT AND NURSE. ] 


out from any intercourse with his kind than when ly- 
ing in that lone, dreary house, watched, by that silent 
woman, with that earnest look of intense thought 
and interest. No one would have heeded, no one 
would ever have known, if he had died in that 
remote house. There was nothing to indicate his 
name, his home. Tlcre were no enquiries, no adver- 
tisements from anxious friends and relatives in his 
case. A favourite spaniel would have been more 
quickly sought after, and its fate more eagerly 
ascertained, than the sickly looking stranger who 
remained day after day in the same touching un- 
consciousness of all around him. She must have 
had some skill, that strange woman. She had no 
advice, no help from without the house, save some 
drugs from time to time brought in by the male 
attendant on her pleasure, But yet, by degrees, the 
fever departed, the restless tossings ceased, and sub- 
sided into a calm and refreshing sleep. Andina 
few hours more, the stranger awoke to a bewildered 
but yet rational consciousness of all around him. 
His nurse was sitting by his side when the first look 
of rational inquiry came over his face. She rose, 
and stood by him in the full view of his question- 
ing and anxious cyes. 

“T have been ill?” he said, quietly, without any 
of the startled, bewildcred manner that usually 
would accompany such a sudden awakening to con- 
sciousness. 

She assented. 

“How long? and how came I here ?” 

* A fortnight ; you fell by our gates.” 

He was silent then. He lay gazing steadily on the 
face of the woman, who had now resumed her seat 
by his bedside. 

She did not speak for some minutes. 
said, quietly: 

“ You are no foolish, inquisitive girl, no impatient 
boy, to insist on talking and asking questions, ere it 
is safe that you should even speak. ‘lake this 
draught, and then, after another hour or so of rest 
and sleep, you can ask, and listen to all I have to 
communicate.” 

The patient looked earnestly in her face for a 
minute or two. There was a keen, restless gaze in 
his eyes that spoke of some thoughts and fancies 
working in the brain. But he quietly obeyed her 
directions, drank the potion she presented to him, 
and soon sank into a profound sleep. It was somo 
three or four hours ere he awoke, and when he did 
at last arouse from that deep slumber, his whole face 
wore a different expression. It was calm and 
rational. The restless bewilderment had disappeared, 


Then she 











and a less experienced nurse than the strange woman 
would have seen at once that all danger from excite- 
ment and agitation was over. Still the woman de- 
layed. She watched his eyes fixed on her face with 
a cold, unvarying, half-amused expression on her 
rigid features. 

At length he said: 

“T fancy that I have seen you before, and yet my 
memory caunot carry me back to the time where 
I have met you. It must surely have been long 
years since, for I have been abroad from England for 
what would be half many men’s lives.” 

“TI know it!” she said; “Iknowit. At least, it’s 
many a long year since I have scen or heard of you 
before ; many—many along year.” 

“Then I amright. You remember meeting mo 
somewhere, yet I must be more changed, far more 
changed than you can be,” ho said. « troubled look 
coming over his face. “I thought no one could trace 
any resemblance to what I was in former days.” 

She smiled bitterly. 

“No,” she said, ““no.. Iam as much changed as 
you can be, quite as much—aye, and more. True, 
my hair is not silvered with gray—like yours; and I 
have no disguising, no white moustache, to hide the 
lines and the waste of time in myfeatures. But the 
colour from my face is gone for ever. My skin is 
bloodless, and my heart is yet colder with the weight 
on all life’s pulses. I am more changed than you.” 

He seemed to have collected his faculties more en- 
tirely now from the temporary bewilderment that 
had clouded them. 

“ Then whom do you suppose that I am ?” he said, 
more quickly. “You say that you know me, but the 
changes of which you speak are too great for you to 
be certain that you may not be mistaken in your 
belief. Whom do you believe me to be?” 

She looked at him with a half smile of scorn. 

“ Do you wish totrifle with me ?” she said, “ oris 
it really as you say? Doyou believe that I speak 
without certainty of what I assent?” 

“ No, I do not,” was the unflinching reply; “but 
still I feel that there may be doubt—great doubt, 
that you are not deceived in your beliet.” 

“T can soon decide that doubt,” she said. 

And, rising from ber chair, and bending down over 
him, she whispered a word or two in his ear. 

He did not start. He did not utter word nor ex- 
clamation, but an uneasy glance shot from his eyes, 
and heclosed them fora moment as if to hide their 
troubled expression. 

“It is true!” she said. “It is true! Is it not so?” 

“Then who are you?” he asked, quickly. 
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She was silent for some moments. 

“Tama guilty wretch,” she murmured, “a guilty 
wretch. I told you a weight was on my heart, that 
chilled its pulses. Itwas the weight of guil:, un- 
surpassed, unnatural guilt.” 

The invalid shuddered. 

“ We are all guilty,” he said, “all guilty, in the 
sight of heaven, and were it not foran atonement, life 
would be hopeless indeed. But while there is life 
there is yet power to repair, so far as may be, the 
wrongs, and even the crimes we have committed.” 

She shook her head. 

“It is too late,” she said, “too latefor mine to be 
acknowledged, except to relieve my conscience. It 
cannot be repaired—it caunot be atoned. But it 
seems as if you were sent,here to bring not only my 
sin to remembrance, but yet more—to prompt me to 
its confession. I have sat by your side for many a 
long hour and day; and while you were uncon- 
sciously betraying your inmost seeréts, you were 
bringing up before meall my long hidden sins, aud 
stirring me to ease my heart by their confession. 
Butuot vet! You must remain here a short time 
longer, till your strength returns. And then. ere you 
depart, Ll will trust you—it may be—with the long 
hidden secrets of past years.” 

“Then I did speak of the matters that are weigh- 
ing on my brain ?” he said. musingly. “It may lave 
been from that you augured my identity.” 

“ No, no,” she’said,impatiently, “no,na I knew 
you the moment you were brought in the house. Do 
you thiuk I would have thus devoted myself to a 
stranger ?—that 1 would have eared whether you 
lived or died? Lam speaking truth. I knew your 
features ata glance. And no wonder, for all con- 
nected with those days-is burnt into my very brain, 
never to be effaced, never, save in death !” 

There was a pause, a deep, solemu pause. Then 
the invalid resumed : 

“You say that I have been heresa*fortuisht ?” he 
remarked, 

“Teo.” 

“But so much may have eceurredy so much—and 
with such fatal results. Ob, Dweuld have given my 
right hand not to have ‘been'thus imprisoned! I 
must go to-morrow at all risks, all hazards,” he said, 
impatiently. 

“You will not,” she said, calmly. “ You shall not 
leave this house till you are in safety. And that 
cannot be for at least three or four days to come. I 
can guess much, very much of your impatience, and 
I tell you that you may rest satisfied. You would 
be now at once too soon and too late. Too late to 
prevent, too soon to remedy the evil you dread.” 

Perhaps a sense of the weakuess which still over- 
powered him aided her in her determination to con- 
trol the impatience of the invalid, for he gave a sigh 
of mingled suffering and resignation, and turned un- 
easily and wearily on his pillow. 

“ At least, it must not be for long,” he said. “It 
must not, and shall not be for long. I will submit 
like « lamb for the time, if you will promise that I 
shall gain strength for leaving here in—well, in two 
days from this time.” 

“ I will promise nothing,” she said, calmly, “except 
that if you will submit quietly to all my directions 
I will do all iu my power to restore you as rapidly 
as possible to health. And, ere you go, I will tell 
you much that it may import you to know, however 
painful for me to speak—much that may take some of 
the dark guilt from the memory of the past—by cast- 
ing it on the real and most unhappy criminal. Now 
lie still. I shail not speak another word, nor listen 
to one from your lips, till you have slept and. re- 
freshed your strength by rest.” 

And closing the curtains yet more closely around 
the bed, she concealed herself behind them, aud re- 
uained still and motionless as a statue, till the breath- 
ing of her patient told her that he was wrapt ouce 
more in sleep, 

Then she too closed her eyes wearily, as if to shut 
out the outward images around. 

She did not sleep, for her lips moved impatiently, 
though no sound escaped them. ; 

But the eyelashes that rested on the cheeks wero 
moist, and the pallid cheek had, perhaps, the faintest 
possible tinge of bloom on its whiteness. The stony 
uature was evidently deeply moved beyond cuntrol. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 
That, in the cou ot justice, noue of us 
Should sve saivi 1: we do pray for mercy ; 
And that sate prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. , 








FRANK TEMPLE was sitting in his solitary cham- 
bers at the very hour when this little scene had 
been going on in anotherand distant house, between 
those who were yet more nearly connected with his 
fate than he had the slightest idea at that moment. 

It wasevenuing. The sbades of a Novewhcer aftey- 








noon had deepened into complete darkness. And 
Frank was beginning to contemplate the propriety 
of adjourning to his club for the necessary occupa- 
tion of dining. In truth, his mind had been dis- 
tracted for some time from an important brief that 
he had before him by the unlucky extract of the 
evening papers. And the said evening papers had 
given a brief yet painfully graphic account of the 
preliminary examination of Cecil Rivers, and the ar- 
rest of Oliver Danvers on the charge of forgery, for- 
gery of the most aggravated and gigantic character ; 
the evidence being of a nature affording such primd 
facie grounds of suspicion as left but little apparent 
doubt of the truth of the charge. 

Frank’s thoughts turned to Evelyn—the fair crea- 
ture whose image had mingled with his wakiag and 
slecping dreams sinee the memorable evening when, 
he had first seen her in Rotten Row;, the only 
woman who had ever won from him more than a 
passing thought; the only one he believed who could 
ever have won the best and truest affections .ef. his 
heart, had it been his happiness to bestow them, with~ 
out utter madness, on her fair young self. 

What would she not suffer—she, the doomed*one,, 
the child of misery and disgrace, the “ worse’ than 
orphan?” and thus loaded with the burden of a 
Lrother’s and a cousin’s danger and apparent guilt! 

Evelyn occupied his thoughts far more than the 
unhappy, young prisoners, who were described “asex- 
citing the universal interest and sympathy of the 
court "—more even than the details of theease which 
now happened to possess such a charm for the legal 
mind. And, as he at last threw the newspaper on 
the floor, and rose to make the brief necessary toilette 
for his club dinner, he gave an impatient crample 
to the innoeent journal which had so engrossed and 
excited his sympathies. 

Ile had just returned from his dressing eloset ; Shis 
morning*eoat exchanged for a more correct costume, 
a finishimg touch given to his abundant and clustering 


hair,andw brief glance vouchsafed tothe mirror which |, 


rcflected:@'remarkablyintellectual, if not handsome 
face. dAud hevwas just drawing on a pair of gloves 
before taking up ‘the hat and cane that had been; 


brought into his sitting-room, and leaving theepart- |' be 


ment, when a low timid tap-tap came at his door. 

He imagined that it was his landlady, intent 
on some trivial request that might serve as an ex- 
cuse for coming into his room ata time when he 
would necessarily be abroad; and, as he decidedly 
disapproved of this practice of his worthy landlady, 
he determined to find her out by opening the door 
and locking it behind him at the same moment, and, 
therefore, he quickly concluded the rather slow pro- 
cess of putting on a pair of new gloves,'as he pre- 
pared to answer the summons... 

Some minutes elapsed, and then the gentle appli- 
cation was renewed, with a little more distinctness 
than before. He gave an impatient, final smooth to 
the hat with his hand, and then, with a last glance 
around, prepared to open the door. 

He expected to see the portly form of his house- 
keeper, standing in dignified and silent indignation 
before him, and prepared to defend himself against 
the expected attack by holding the door in his hand 
so as to lock it immediately behind him. 

When, lo! both hat and cane, as well as the door- 
handle, were in imminent danger of being reliu- 
quished too abruptly for safety. For instead of Mrs. 
Martin’s ample figure, the slight and fairy-like form 
of a young girl stood timidly awaiting the reply to 
her twice-repeated summons. 

The visitor wore a thick veil over her face, and 
Frank could not discern her features under its close 
covering and the comparative obscurity. Dut, at 
least, le was sure that she was young, from the ex- 
treme slightness and grace of her figure, and that 
her face was piquante from the slight glimpses that 
he obtainel of the glittering dark eyes that sparkled 
from beneath the veil. 

It was not Evelyn. The wild idea that had at first 
occurred to him was at once discarded when he saw 
the dark hair that was banded closely under the bon- 
net in coils of massive thickness. 

Evelyn’s was a beautiful chestnut brown. He be- 
lieved that he could have detected a lock of it among 
a thousand. But this girl’s was perfectly black, and 
glossy as the richest Italian satin. Besides, Evelyn 
was at least some two or three inches taller than the 
fairy form before him. 

Ile was decidedly taken aback. Such a visitor to 
a bachelor nearly thirty-five was certainly rare and 
embarrassing. But he had, of course, no alternative 
but to bow in his most courteous and deferential 
style, and request to know the fair lady’s pleasure 
with him. 

“TI am. speaking to Mr. Temple, I think?” she 
said. in a sweet, gentle voice, that somewhat trem- 
bled from evident embarrassment. 

“ My name is Frank Temple,” was the reply. 

“Can I speak with you for a few minutes 2?” 


“T shall be honoured.” , 

And the young man threw open the door as wide 
as its hinges would allow, and, with a bow that would 
not have disgraced a royal drawing-room, begged 
his fair guest to enter. 

The gas was turned up. The most comfortable 
chair was placed for the visitor. Frank placed him- 
self opposite to her, in an attitude of attention. 

‘But still she did not speak, and the small hand 
‘that rested on the arm of her chair trembled, as she 
sat. 

“ You wish tosee me on professional business, no 
doubt ?” he said, wishing to help the trembling girl 
out of her embarrassment. 

Sheweemed thankful for the opening. 

“Yes, of course. Youare a barrister, ora counsel 
for ptisoners, are you not, Mr. Temple?” j 

Frank nearly laughed ontright, but his compassion 
for'the poor girl restrained his amusement within 
a@smile. : 
| “L hope I have not always'the task of defending,” 
bhe said, “though it is alwaysa grateful and pleasant 


i ing’to bevable to protect the innocent. But 
‘Lshallibe too y to undertake the cause of any- 
one whom you t is—may!I venturo ‘to‘ask the 


name ofmy fair visitor?” 

The girl was silent for a few minutes. 

*Thenshe suddenly turned'to gather courage, and 
to hide'her emotion. 

She threw back: her veil, and exposed avery pretty 
and sparkling face—flushedand glittering with the 
natural agitation of her situation. 

In «spite of his extreme admiration «of Evelyn 
‘ofthis conviction that:there was not 
another, ecompare with: her‘in «all/London, he 


still was ‘fascinated and struck’ by'the p' te love- 
liness ofthat fair and youthful face. had seen 
it before. 

At the at the grand City ball ; and at more 


than one ¢fthe gatherings where—to use a French 
phrase—he) had assisted, he had remarked the rather 
singular’ face. 

But’ themmame he had either not heard or forgotten. 

*““My name is\Marie Wentworth,” she said. “To 
. Bemple, Dhave come to you in a very 
singular, and I suppose, improper manner—but, I am 
sure, that is, I hope—I think ——” 

She fairly brake down. 

Frauk. hastened to her assistance. 

“You are very y properly certain that if I can do 
you any service, Miss Wentworth, I will; and I am 
as sure that you have some very strong and suflicient 
reason for what you are doing. ‘And now that we 
understand each other so completely, we can proceed 
to our business satisfactorily.” ; 

And he gave a frank, kindly smile, that was irre- 
sistible to the timid girl. 

It was so candid, so kindly, and so well-bred— 
no one could help trusting a man like that. 

“T amsure I can trust you,” she said, “and I hope 
my business will excuse the step I am takiug. Mr. 
Temple, I want you to—to offer to defend a friend 
of mine, who is in deep trouble. ‘“Will-you do it ?” 

Frank started. 

“ Offer? My dear Miss Wentworth, I will do any- 
thing in my power to oblige you, but—but you must 
see—that it is quite impossible for me—or any pro- 
fessional man—to offer his services——” 

Marie stamped her little foot indignantly. 

“It is always so!” she said; “always so! You 
are all alike. Now, when everything is at ‘stake— 
all, all—life perhaps—you would stand on etiquette, 
aud say that you were not asked. It is detestable, 
perfectly detestable!” 

‘Frank smiled kindly. 

“My dear Miss Wentworth, pardon me, but if you 
think for one instant, you must see that it is but 
right. If-anyone prefers a professional man, it is 
presumed that he will send for him, whether he be 
doctor or lawyer. The only case in which they 
would be justified in offering services would be if 
there were no means to recompense him. If that be the 
case with your friend, I am quite willing to do what 
you wish. If not, I must positively decline.” 

Marie’s face glowed. 

“You are generous and good,” she said, “gene- 
rous and good, as they told me. But, listen ere you 
doubt. The person for whom I want to secure your 
services is quite able to repay you—in money. But 
he lacks much that you cangive him. — He lacks truo 
friends, and knowledge of his enemies, and means of 
proving his innocence. I want you to: give him all 
these. I want you to, go to him and say’ that io 
your heart you believe him innocent ; that you will 
work for him as a brother—as a friend, and that you 
are sure you shall be able to — him ‘guiltless !” 

Marie’s lovely face glowed as she spoke. Frank 
gazed on her with true sympathy. P 

“Tam ready—anxions to meet your views in all 
these respects, Miss Wentworth. But first, let mo 





know of whom you are speaking.” 
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The blood flamed up in her cheeks. 

“ Of Mr. Oliver Danvers!” she replied, in a low tene. 

“ Now under tho charge cf au extensive forgery ?” 

“It is a falsehood—an infamous falsehood!” she 
exclaimed. “He is as incapable as I am of such 
baseness. Listen, Mr. Temple. Mr. Oliver Dan- 
vers bought a Louse and estate.of my aunt and guar- 
dian for me, and paid the money in shares. The 
shares decreased in value, and he actually took them 
back and gave her the property once more, theugh, 
of course, the loss was transferred from me to him. 
Was not that honourable and generous, Mr. Tem- 

le?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And do you think he would be likely to commit 
such an act as this terrible forgery ?” she asked, 
turning her pretty child’s face on her host. 

He smiled. 

“T fear that is rather @ woman’s argument, Miss 
Wentworth. Because a man happens to be lionour- 
able and generous in his dealings with a young lady, 
whom I presume—from what you say—is an orphan, 
it is not a pledge for his general conduct. And, in- 
deed, some would say that he could well afford it, 
when carrying on such practices. Now, don’t be 
angry. I did not say that I thought so, but only 
that the world would say so. I am willing to believe 
that your friend is innocent, since you are so deeply 
interested for him,” Temple added gravely. ‘“ And 
you want me to offer to defend him? You do 
not know what you are asking, Miss Wentworth. 
The responsibility would be too great to assume vo- 
luntarily. I do not say that I would refuse it—if of- 
fered. But I would never volunteer to assume such 
a terrible and grave duty.” 

The little foot stamped once more. 

“You must,” she said, “you must! Listen, and 
you shall judge. The defence needs courage, gene- 
rosity, zeal, confidence in his innocence! Can you 
say you have not all this ?” 

“T hope I can lay claim to them.” 

“Then you are the very man!” 

“But why should he not choose one himself?” 

She blushed violently. , 

“ Because I know that he despairs of vindicating 
himself. He will not let a counsel advocate his 
cause against his conscience, nor affect what he 
does not believe. And he is besides in so despond- 
ing a state, that he scarcely seems to care for the re- 
sult of his trial. I have heard this by aside chance, 
and I am not supposed to know it, Mr. Temple ; but 
it is true, and I feel too grateful to Mr. Danvers for 
his goodness to let him fall for want of proper friends. 
And I have heard a great deal of you from a friend 
of my aunt’s,,and I determined to risk all, and came 
myself to see what you were like, and what you 
would do.” 

It was Frank’s turn to colour now. 

— yet there was a faint tinge of jealousy in his 
mind. 

With all Oliver Danvers’ misfortunes, he was a 
lucky fellow to have secured the love and theinterest 
of two such girls. 

Evelyn was generally believed to be in love with, 
if not engaged to, him. 

Marie was willing to risk all to serve him. And 
Frank shrewdly discerned that there was at least a 
spark or two of true and guileless lovein this warmth 
of friendship. 

But the next moment he checked the unworthy 
thought. 

“Be assured, Miss Wentworth, it will be not only 
a duty, but a pleasure to exertmiy utmost abilities 
for Mr. Danvers,” he said. “ And I will freely admit 
that I have never believed that he was guilty, and 
that it isa case of sufficient interest to occupy the 
most acute intellect among us. Still, 1 do not see 
that I can offer my services unless youor anyone can 
persuade Mr. Danvers to accept them gratuitously.” 

“That he would not do; and it would be a great 
injustice if he did,” she replied, eagerly. “ But lis- 
ten, Mr. Temple. [ am afraidI am a very uncon- 
ventional young lady, and that I should be thought 
terribly forward and improper in what I am doing ; 
but when ‘safety, and honour, and even life are at 
stake, I am willing to incur blame and have as much 
scandal talked about me as people like. I tell you what 
I will authorise you todo. GotoMr. Danvers, from 
me; tell him Marie Wentworth begged you to come 
to him; that it is her earnest request that he should 
place himself in your hands, and let you manage all 
forhim. Say that I would not let you refuse, and 
that ifhe values Evelyn Rivers’ happiness, and per- 
haps life, he must confide in you.” 

Frank Temple winced a little. It was a tender 
point in his heart that she thus touched. Marie 
thought that he was giving way, and she went on 
more eagerly than ever : 

“Mr. Temple, I am certain there is some strange 
secret, some plot at the bottom of this dreadful 
charge. I would stake my own life on Mr. Danvers’ 





innocence, aud nothing but real zeal can discover 
it. Oh, think of what you are doing! You say 
that you would net assume such a responsibility ; 
are you not incurring a far heavicr one by reiusing 
my carnest prayer?” 

The words, the look, the temptation of such a fasci- 
nating cause célébre, the real sympathy forthe unhappy 
prisoners, and yet more for Evelyn Rivers, all com- 
bined to vanquish the lawyer's strict etiquette and 
scruples. 

“Miss Wentworth, you have conquered,” he said, 
feelingly. “ Your noble example should not be thrown 
away. When a young and delicate girl sacrifices 
the scruples and fears that are natural to her ior 
the higher and nobler duties of sympathy and friend- 
ship, I may well be ashamed.not to follow your 
example. Leave all tome. I will seo Mr. Danvers 
early in the morniug, and give your messige, as 
much for his sake as my own. It will comfort him 
in his sorrow to find that he has the confideuce and 
the sympathy of the good and the fair.” 

Marie gave him a sparkling look of gratitude. 

“ Thank you,” she said, “thank you. Iam sure 
you will be rewarded for the compliance—if only in 
your own heart, and I will hope also in a yet more 
substantial way. I must go now, for my absence is 
unsuspected by my aunt, and I would not willingly 
shock her prejudices. It might bring on a fit of eata- 
lepsy to think her niece and ward capable of. such 
dreadiul impropriety.” 

And the girl’s face lighted up with an archness 
that was a total change from the anxious and earnest 
expression of a few moments before. 

There was something very bewitching in this con- 
stant play and variety of feature. And Frauk ‘I'emple 
caught himself wondering at the child-like versa- 
tility of her moods, It lacked, perhaps the calm, 
deep, womanly grace and refinement of Evelyn Rivers, 
as much ag the piquante prettiness of her features was 
inferior to Evelyn's distinguished loveliness. 

But still she had displayed qualities that would not 
have disgraced a woman of double her years on that 
eventful occasion. And when I'rank arose to conduct 
her to ‘the bottom of the staircase, it.was with the 
respect he would have: paid to a princess. 

“Do not come any farther,” she said, rather hur- 
riedly, “I have a servant waiting in the landau, who 
will take perfect care of me. Good-bye, Mr. Temple, 
heaven bless and prosper you!” 

Again the tone assu:ned the deep, intense feeling 
that she had more than once displayed in the inter- 
view. And the hand that Frank pressed respectfully 
iu both his trembled visibly. 

“Good-bye, Miss Wentworth. We shall meet again. 
And whatever may be my success, I hope I shall 
prove that I am not unworthy of your confidence.” 

In another moment she was gone. Frank returned 
to his chambers'to arrange his bewildered ideas. It 
was something incomprehensible. Was it flattering ? 
Very pleasant, certainly, to be chosen a confidant 
and ally by such a lovely girl. But then it was ter- 
ribly like being considered out of the pale of young 
and unsafe men. 

The apartment had never looked s6 dark, and so 
shady in Frank’s opivion as at that moment. Never- 
theless it was handsomely furnished, and one of the 
largest and the lightest in the building. 

But then the young girl had given it at once such 
grace, and yet eclipsed all its sober belongings by 
her youthful beauty, as she had sat there but a mo- 
ment since. 

“ Pshaw!” he muttered, “pshaw! Frank, my 
friend, you are an idiot in your oldage. What on 
earth are these bewitching, capricious damsels to me ? 
They only care for me to try and help those they like 
better. And Frank Temple, my boy, your only safe 
course is to stick to your books and your work, which 
can never desert you in your need. Nevertheless, I 
am in a bit of a fix, I must say. Suppose he snubs 
me as an insolent, meddling fool. Or, on the other 
hand, suppose I make a hit in a cause celébre. It's a 
toss up, but then there’s nothing to be had without 
a plunge in the dark—no prize to be caught without 
a pretty bold bound to snatch it. Any way I am 
doing a good deed, and pleasing a confoundedly 
fascinating girl. And so, Frank, my boy, forgive her 
faults, and go in for the prize.” 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 

Holy and fair and wise is she ; 

The heavens such grace doth lend her, 

That she might admired be. 

She exeels cach mortal thiug 

Upon the dull earth dwelling. Shakespeare. 

Evetyn Rivers hada brave spirit. There was 

@ natural and a most feminine sensitiveness and de- 
licacy in her temperament, but that only made her 
the more fascinating to those who could read her 
aright. Not a tivge of masculine boldness—not a 
shade of harsh or cold stern-mindeduess was in her 
nature. All was sweet, gentle, and feminine as the 
weakest of her sex. Dut under that graceful and 





sweet exterior was 2 noble and a iine spirit who" 
the welfare of those she loved was at And 
now that Oliver's positiou threw all the care and the 
responsibility on her shoulders, both of averting his 
danger, and of arranging the whole affairs of that 
large household, it was astonishing how the young, 
gentle, andinexperienced girl arose to the exigencies 
of her position, and assumed the dignity and the self- 
coatrol thatit demanded. Her aunt and guardian was 
fairly overpowered by the new, sudden, yet quiet as- 
sumption of independence on the part of her ward, 
her thoughtfulness, her calm good seuse, her firmucss 
in carrying ‘Oat évery arrangement that could be 
suitable in their altered circumstances. 

Every superfluous expense had been retrenched, 
every needless domestic dismissed. Only those whose 
services gave them a natural claim to remain so long 
astheir retention was possible, were kept on in the- 
reduced establishment. 

Evelyn felt as if every luxury was guilt while 
Oliver languished under so heavy a charge. And 
till his fate and Cecil’s were in some degree decided, 
she determined that not one superfluous luxury or 
wish should be indulged in by tho household he had 
left. She had received a brief note from him, the 
only one after he had been-arrested. It was calm, 
noble, and touching inits complete unselfishness : 

“My Evelyn will not think me unkind if I beg 
her not to even attempt to see me,” he wrote, “ at 
least not yet. There are powerful reasons why it will 
be better that no intercourse should be proved to have 
taken place between us till after the earlier forms 
shall have been gone through and I shall have sume 
idea of what has been, and is to be alleged, and 
proved against me. My darling, trust in God, and 
trust in me—thatI will bear up, asa true man should. 
I will hope that the truth may be brought fully to 
light. But it is but fair to tell you that the truth 
muy tell against me—even more than falsehood, in 
the present crisis. I have but one real care on earth, 
now that my poor father has been mercifully taken 
from the ewil to come, and that is for you, my pre- 
cious one. I feel that I have been guilty in eraving 
and accepting the great boon of your love. But you 
are so young, ‘so good, so sweet, that I will yet 
hope for yourfuture happiness and peace to besecured, 
even if mine is destroyed for ever. 

“ Your devoted OLIVER.” 

Again and again had Evelyn read this calm, yet 
heartfelt expression of Oliver's feelings and his 
wishes ; and, while her tears flowed yet more abun- 
dantly than before, they also flowed more sweetly. 
At least she had Oliver's love—Oliver's truth to sus- 
tain her. And inher inmost soul she had also the 
conviction of- his entive innocence, and trusted in 
heaven that it might one day be brought to light. 
Therefore the timid, petted, fragile girl, whose life 
had.as yet been so shielded and protected from the 
rude touch of the everyday hardships and self-denials 
that fall to tho lot of the majority of human beings, 
had summoned to her aid the courage and the firm- 
ness which appeared almost incredible iusuch trying 
circumstances. 

She was sitting in the private sitting-room which 
she so rarely quitted, on the morning but one after 
the day when Marie Wentworth had paid her visit 
to Mr. Temple’s chambers. Her thoughts were with 
Oliver, as usual, and with Cecil, of whose fate and 
position she was still in ignorance. 

Edith’'s visit had not been repeated, and no farther 
information as to the truth of the tidings she had 
bronght* hed reached her. Sometimes she was 
almost inclined to doubt the very evidence of her 
own senses ig regard to that mysterious visit. 

The girl had been so spirit-like, so mysterious— 
the death scene in which she had so strangely borne 
a part had invested her with such peculiar interest 
that it was more like a dream, or the advent of some 
supernatural visitant, than of a being of mere flesh 
and blood. 

The fair, golden-haired, child-like face, the light 
girlish form, had many a time flitied before her in 
her sleeping and awaking dreams, even while moro 
dear and anxious interests engrossed her mind. She 
was reclining in an easy chair, her head ia her hands, 
her thoughts bitterly occupied on the one great gricf 
and terror of her heart, when Lizzie eutered with a 
card. ; 

“ Please, Miss Evelyn, a gentleman waits to seo 
you.” 

Poor Evelyn was so nervous that the slightest 
incident startled her. 

A tap, a sound, a ring at the bell would make her 
poor heart beat, and her lips turn ashen pale. 

“ Who is it, Lizzie? You know that 1 cannot seo 
anyone.” } 

And her hand trembled involuntarily as she took 
the card. It bore the name: 

“Mr. Franx TEMPLE, 
Garden Court, Temple.” 
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“On urgent business.” 

Evelyn “had a faint remenibrance of hearing the 
name in some of the gayer circles in which she had 
moved the previous season. And her own common 
sense naturally augured that it was a lawyer. Per- 
haps from Oliver—perhaps from Oliver’s enemies. 
At any rate, she must see him. 

And while making a brief toilette, from the morn- 
ing-wrapper tothe sable dress she now wore, she de- 
sired the visitor to be shown in the library: 

(Tobe continued.) 
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SINGULAR CASE OF PoIsoNING BY A Fry.—We 
learn from the Troy (U.S.) Press that Captain Green, of 
that city, Deputy Inspector of Boilers and Assistant 
Engineer of the Fire Department, about a fortnight 
since was bitten by a common horse-fly, which had 
been feeding on carrion, and had communicated the 
poison. ‘The wound was on his right hand, between 
the thumb and index finger, and he soon experienced 
considerable pain, which gradually increased. The 
bite was atfirst supposed to be from a mosquito, and 
treated accordingly by a druggist, and afterwards by 
a physician. ‘The pain and swelling continued to in- 
crease, and, erysipelas setting in, a surgeon was con- 
sulted, and pronounced it a bite by a fly. Medical 
treatment has succeeded in placing Mr. Green out of 
danger, but it will be a long time before he can re- 
cover the use of his arm. 

A FamILy Pvuzzi_r.—Apropos of the report that M. 
Lesseps and his son—who are referred to as “ MM. 
X. pére et fils ”"—are about to marry two sisters, the 
Rappel suggests the following complications as likely 
to arise from these double espousals: To begin with, 
M, X., the son, will be the brother-in-law of his fa- 
ther, and his wife will become the sister-in-law of 
her own sister. If M. X. senior has a son, and M. 
X. junior a daughter, and they should marry, the 
daughter of X. junior will become the sister-in-law 
of her father; and the son of X. senior will be the 
son-in-law of his brother and of his sister-in-law. 
If there should be a child of this second marriage, it 
will have two grandfathers, MM.X. senior and junior, 
whence it follows that X. senior will become the 
brother of his own son. More than that, if a boy, 
he will be the brother of his own mother, since he 
and his mother are alike grandchildren of X. senior; 
and as a mother’s brother is an uncle, he will be in 
the anomalous position of being his own uncle. 

BrRARDS AND THEIR UsEs.—The question of beards 
for the army hagrecently again been brought under 
notice, and the repeal of military shaving orders has 
beon asked for, on the triple ground of economy, ap- 
pearance, and humanity. The best argument in sup- 
port of this demand may be found in the general 
principle that the life of the soldier in time of peace 
should be such as to prepare him for war, and in the 
fact that war sweeps shaving orders away. Sir 
George Brown was the reputed author of a compound 
assertion that might have been borrowed from the 
Oxford pluck papers. He said, “ Where there was 
hair there was dirt, and where there was dirt there 
was disease.” He had, therefore, something that 
passed with him for a reason why shaving should 
be enforced; but yet he failed to enforce it. Razors 
were lost, and beards grew, in spite of him. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that he was altogether 
wrong, and that beards furnish a protection that 
nothing can fully replace. The immunity from 
quinsy of those who wear them is well known and 
highly instructive; and they must certainly be, to 
some extent, useful as respirators. The argument 
from appearance brings the question beyond the reach 
of discussion, but it must be conceded that, at present, 
the national taste is in favour of the beard. And it 
seems hard to compel a man to undergo a sort of 
mutilation, only because he wears a red coat, and 
has sworn to defend his country. 

A Maonrr Gaturrinc.—A large meeting was held 
at Waimate, Bay of Islands, on August 8rd, by the 
Ngapuhi. <A few from every tribe were present, and 
they mustered from 300 to 400. The principal chiefs 
had expressed a wish to the resident magistrate of 
Waimate to have this meeting, to which he agreed, 
and wrote circulars inviting them, and telling them 
he should be glad tosee tiem. Although it was 
winter, the weather was everything that could be 
wished. <A few of the tribes about the Waimate 
provided the kai, 200 baskets of potatoes, 13 pigs, 
ready dressed, and about thirty baskets of fish and 
pipis, to which w as added a sinall donation by the 
resident magistrate. The kai was arranged in a 
line, and then divided into sections to each tribe, 
and. this ceremony having taken up the greater part 
of the day, the korero-was deferred till the following 
day, when all assembled, and seated themselves 
ri nind the court-house. There were present a few 

uropean gentlemen, and also the Rev. E. B, Clarke. 
‘The resident magistrate expressed himself glad te 
see Ngapuhi, telling them that they had now an op- 








portunity of saying’ what they wished, amd there 
were one or two subjeets he would lay before them 
to discuss. One was relative to a letter which the 
Prince had written to Ngapuhi, stating he was sorry 
he was not able to pay them a visit, as his time was 
short, but was glad to hear they were living peace- 
ably, and hoped that something might be done to 
put an end to the war that had been lasting so long 
between the two races at the South. The other was 
relative to schools. Moihi Tawhai, the well-known 
Hokianga chief, rose and said: ‘Salutations to the 
chiefs of Ngapuhi, and to you ail. This is my meet- 
ing. Why I wished you to come here to-day is that 
we might try and see if something cannot be done 
to take away the dark cloud that is hanging over the 
southern part of our island.” About 30 or 40 chiefs 
made speeches, and nearly all agreed with what 
Moehi Tawhai had said, and finally decided that they 
should write to his Excellency the Governor on the 
subject, which was done the next day. 











HOW HE WON A WIFE, 





The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage Lo 

“T1s no use, Ada. I believe these fellows are after 
your money, not you. ‘Dying for you!’ Yes, I 
know it. If I was a young girl I’d like to feel sure 
I weren’t buying a husband,” said Aunt Charity, Ada 
Archer’s nearest living relative, a spinster of uncer- 
tain age, but no proclivity in regard to the opposite 
sex. She had no faith in mankind. She had raised 
Ada from babyhood, and was devotedly attached to 
her niece, who returned her affection, but could not, 
to save her, think as Aunt Obarity did about the boys. 
She had faith in many, Harry Clayton in particular. 

“Oh! aunty, please don’t talk so. You cannot 
believe that of Harry!” 

“Indeed, Ido. If he was rich himself, may be I 
shouldn't. You send him off, and see if he will not 
try his luck with some other girl who has a fortune 
He'll not pine away and die, I'll assure you.” 

“ Aunty, you make me feel dreadfully. I have per- 
fect faith in Harry Clayton. I believe he loves me 
for myself alone; and if I was to send him off I’m 
sure he would not seek another love for a long time.” 

“Stuff! nonsense! Try it! Send him off; and 
then, if you find he’s about dying, why, you can bring 
him back to life and you—should you please.” 

“I will, aunty, just to prove to you and assure my- 
self of his motives in wooing me.” 

Harry Clayton presented himself that evening, and 
Ada gave him the long-sought-for opportunity to 
speak his hopes, tell his love, and offer his hand. 
But all in vain. He was decidedly refused. 

Ada had expected an outburst of grief and disap- 
pointment from her lover, and was much surprised at 
the quiet dignity of his bearing under this sorrow. 

* Excuse me, Ada, for my presumption. I have 
misunderstood your kindness. I hoped you could re- 
turn my love. Farewell! 1 shall troublé you no 
more.” 

And after casting long, earnest looks into her eyes, 
he caught her hand, pressed it to his lips, and was 
gone. 

“ Well, he has taken it coolly enough. I am in- 
clined to think as aunty says. Oh, dear! [ wish 1 was 
not rich. And I wish I was sure Harry loves me for 
myself; for I do love him better than anyone and 
everyone else. Maybe he'll come back. I will give 
him a chance when I meet him again. Ob, Harry! 
Harry! Why did you not rave, and tear your hair, 
and swear you would not live without me—that you 
would shoot, drown, or hang yourself? ‘hen aunty 
would have been satisfied. I'll wager anything she 
was listening somewhere. Oh, oh; I am afraid aunty 
is right,” sobbed Ada. 

If Ada could have witnessed the agony of despair 
and disappointment which was wringing poor Harry's 
heart, she would have been pretty well satisfied as 
to how he loved her. 

“Lost! lost to me! What a fool I have been! 
How I drew life and = from her smiles. Oh, 
woman ! how coldly cruel, how alluring, how de- 
ceiving! What have I now to live for? Nothing, 
nothing, save a ceaseless struggle with a hopeless 
love! I will not try to live without her. ’T will be 
easily cured, this aching heart. Soon this throbbing, 
fevered braiu can find relief. Yes, yes ; alittle plunge, 
and I shall know no more sorrow. Hushed to sleep 
in the bosom of the beautiful water.” 

The waves rolled slowly up on the sandy beach, 
bursting at his feet with a softly musical little tonc, 
which seemed to woo him on. 

Throwing hinself down beside the water, he drew 
from his pocket a little memorandum-beok, tore out 
a blank leaf, and wrote: 

“Farewell, Ada! ‘I'hink sometimes of one who 
loved you more than life. ‘he bright smiling watcr 





is whispering promises of relief from all sorrow. [| 
go to find it. Farewell, for ever. “ Harry.” 

Folding and directing this, he placed it in the book, 
clasped, and threw it far back on the shore. 

“No, sir! Not as long as my arms are strong 
enough to hold you! I was just in the nick of time. 
A few seconds later,’and I should have had to take a 
plunge myself to save you. ‘Nothing to live for?’ 
Humph ! ! Well, you do look sorter miserable! You're 
as wet now as if you had been in the water. You'd 
better live to learn the ten commandments, and try 
to get Master to forgive you for almost committing 
self-murder. Your will was good enough! I'll bet. 
all my fish a woman was the cause of your trouble! 
If my mother hadn’t been one, I'd say they are the 
pest of a man’s life—trouble from the begiuning, the 
end, and all the way along.” 

“No, no! Man’s greatest blessing!” 

** Well, then, if that’s the way you think, why don’t 
you give them a chance of blessing you? Here, I’m 
going to put you in my boat, and take you home to- 
night. If you're feeling better in the morning you 
may go where you choose. There now, you're fixed. 
Now, while we are going along, I will just preach to 
you a little ; that is, if you will give me the text. Is 
it money, or woman? . Yes, I theught so. Because 
one woman doesn’t love you, you’re going to leave 
the world! I don’t often get the chance to preach. 
Motlier used to say I was cut out for it; I’m fond of 
it, lmust confess. Now to begin—we’ll talk about the 
sin by-and-bye—’Tain’t one bit smart; because, if 
she don’t love you, it won’t hurt her. If she does, and 
grieves for ever, you'll not know anything about it if 
you leave the world. Bless my stars, if I haven’t gov 
an idea, and a bright one, too! Just you write, and 
bid good-bye to your girl, and tell her what you were 
going to do, and then you can find out how she takes 
t.”” 
“T have, and but foryour interference, by this timo 
all my earthly cares would have been ended. Oh! L 
cannot thank you!” said poor Harry. 

* Don’t trouble yourself about that. Dave Ketclum 
don’t run on that line. Never was thanked, and never 
expect to be. What'sthe matter? Got the shakes? 
Bless me, the fellow has fainted, or gone dead, and I 
don’t even know his name, nor where he belongs.” 

Nor could Dave Ketchum find anything on the 
person of Harry by which he could discover who he 
was or where belonging. 

So, plying his oars swiftly, he moved down the 
stream until he reached his home, a very humble one 
near the river side. 

“It’s always my luck. If I ever get a chance at 
preaching, I’m sure to beinterrupted. Never mind: 
maybe I may have the opportunity of finishing when 
this youngster comes to.” 

But the “coming to” w.s a long way off. The 
chill and fainting was followed by a severe nervous 
fever, during which Harry was far more communica- 
tive than he would ever have been in his hours of 
health and sanity. 

Dave knew his heart’s history. For many days 
the kind fishisherman almost despaired of seeing his 
guest restored to consciousness; but at length his 
efforts were crowned with heaven’s blessing. The 
faithful nursing, the soothing balms, proved Davo 
Ketchum, although not possessing a diploma, a pretty 
fair physician. 

‘lhe crisis had passed, and our hero was conva- 
lescent, when his kind host ventured to leave him 
and go to the neighbouring city to get his necessary 
snpply of groceries. 

Harry was sitting at the door watching for the re- 
turn of Dave. The day had been very long without 
his cheerful companion, and now the sun was low 
down, almost sinking beyond the horizon, when at. 
last the little boat came in sight. A little longer, 
and Harry leard the welcome sound of the oars strik- 
ing against the water, and soon Dave was beside 
him, smiling aud merrier than ever. 

“Feeling pretty smart?” he said. “How would 
you like to take a ride to-morrow? Think you're 
strong cnough? I feel mighty anxious to take you 
up to “the funeral of a sor re friend of mine, 
and yours too. Ha! ha! To-morrow I shall 
seo a sight I never oe to witness—a fellow 
attending his own funeral!” 

“No, no! You do not mean—” 

“YesIdo. “Ha! ha! ha! Didn't you write and 
tell them you were off for the other land? Bless 
me, if you don’t look like a spirit from there now! 
Here just read that. What you was mighty aigh 
coming to—not in spirit, but body, sure.” 

Harry seized the paper handed to him, and read: 

“The body of Harry Clayton, who has been mis- 
sing for ten days past, was washed ashore during 
the storm last evening. It was difficult to identify 
it, owing to the length of time in the water. ‘hero 
is no doubt, however, of its being that of the muce!- 
lamented person, The funeral will take place to- 
morrow, at four o'clock, from his late resiience.” 


~ 
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Dave Ketchum closely watched the face of the 
reader. ‘ Now,” said he to himself, “is the time to 
jinish my preaching.” 

“My boy,” he said aloud, “aren’t you thankful 
now, net to me, but to your Maker, that you were 
saved from that?” 

“May Heaven forget me, David, when I forget to 
remember you with gratitude! You have not only 
saved me from a terrible crime, but, under Heaven, 
will belp me lead a better life. Yes, we must go up 
to-morrow to repair this mistake.” 

They started, but unforeseen circumstances de- 
layed their arrival until late. The funeral proces- 
sion had already reached the “city of the dead.” 
‘hey stood around the open grave. 

“Too late to interfere now. We might as well let 
the poor body have a Christian burial, whosoever it 
may be,” said Dave. 

And Harry agreed. 

It was a bright. clear, but quite cool afternoon in 
the latter part of October, and Harry had been wrap- 
ped by the careful David in a large cloak. This and 
his slouched hat very much prevented his being re- 
cognised. 

He stood quite near Ada. He heard her deep sobs. 
Ile caught a glimpse of her pale, sorrowful! face. 

“Remorse only for being the cause of my miser- 
able end, as she thinks,” thought Harry. 

The grave was closed. The friends moved off, 
Harry and Dave with them. Ada still lingered. 
ijarry stole back sheltered from sight behind a neigh- 
bouring tombstone. 

“Dead, dead! and I the cause! Ol, would I were 
reside him! I loved youso dearly. Will youknow 
it in the spirit land? Ihope you will,” he heard her 
murmur, 

He stepped quickly forward, then hesitated, and 
thought he dare not reveal himself then and there— 
the effect might be very dangerous to his darling. 
Yes, then he knew she was really his! 

His step startled Ada, and she fled quickly to over- 
take Aunt Charity. Harry, at the same time, by a 
short cut through the yard, came up with his friend 
atthe gate just as Ada and her relative were about 
going through. He stepped forward and held it open. 

Aunt Charity bowed her head in acknowledgment 
of the polite attention, and raised her eyes to the face 
of the person. 

A half-stifled scream escaped her lips. Ada glanced 
up. It was twilight then, and the deep shadow of 
the trees and tombs rendered it still darker. For a 
second only she- hesitated, filled with terror and as- 
tonishment. 

Quickly recovering herself, she hurried her aunt 
along into the carriage waiting. 

“Ada, what was it? His spirit?” whispered the 
old lady, in a voice trembling with fear. 

“Only a resemblance, aunty. It was very dark 
just there, and we are both very nervous,” said Ada, 
soothingly. 

Arriving home, Aunt Charity would not be induced 
toleave Ada’s side for a moment, although the poor 
grief-stricken girl yearned to be alone with her sor- 
Tow. 

“ Ada! Ada! I know it was Harry Clayton’s spirit, 
returned to torture me! Oh, why didI meddle with 
his love! why did I dare to judge and condemn him! 
No more peace on earth for me!” Aunt Charity con- 
tinued to wail forth. 

Harry Clayton was happy—yes, happier than he 
ever dreamed to be. He turned his face, almost 
radiaut with joy, and gazed on his friend. Dave 
knew of what he was thinking, and how grateful he 
was. He grasped his hand, and said: 

_ “Ah, Harry, now you see how she takes it. Truly 
in this case it is far better to seem than to be, ain't 
ut? 

Dave was always “ brimful,” and his wit and hu- 
mour were always overflowing. 

Aunt Charity sat with her head bowed on her 
han ls, repenting deeply her interference and sug- 
gestions about poor Harry. 

here was a ring at the hall bell, The servants 
had not returned ; and she, for a moment forgetting 
her fears, went and opened the door. 

Ada’s ears were filled with a sound expressing the 
greatest terror. A scream from Aunt Charity, loud, 
tong, and prolonged, and she came flying in, and hid 
herself behind her niece, exclaiming : 

_ “Again his spirit! He is haunting me for being 
instrumental in causing bis death.” 

, Ada had distinctly heard the bell ring. She knew 
twas from the pull of a mortal, and summoning up 
her courage, she was about going into the hall, when 
before her stood Harry, looking truly ghostly enough 
ng pale and thin—but smiling kindly, lovingly upon 

er. ? 

-\da was neither given to fainting nor screaming, 
but for an instant her heart ceased to pulsate. 

“Could such things be?” she thought. 

“Ada, darling, do not be frightened,” he said. 





“ Ada, do spirits talk ?” asked Aunt Charity, shak- 
ing and trembling as if with an ague. 

* Living or dead?” asked Ada, in a voice scarcely 
above her breath. 

* Living, Ada, and loving you more than ever! You 
will not send me off egain, darling ?” 

“Harry, Harry, I have always loved you,” she 
whispered, as she was caught in his arms and pressed 
to his breast, knowing then it was Harry, not dead, 
but living, loving, and forgiving. 

“T know now that vou do, and have, love. 
oh! Ada, why did you send me off ?” 

“Only to try your love, Harry.” 

“Tt has been a dreadful trial, Ada. Thank God, I 
am saved from a terrible crime almost committed.” 

And then he told his story, and how he was res- 
cued ; his illness preventing his returning, and re- 
lieving the fears of his friends. He concluded by 
saying : 

“ You must know this friend, Ada—this good and 


wise man. I wish we could keep him always near 
”" 


But, 


“T shall try to prove my gratitude, and my powers 
of persuasion, too,” said Ada. 

Aunt Charity had gradually been taking into her 
mind the truth. At length she comprehended the 
whole. Oh, what a weight of remorse was lifted from 
her heart! She had received a severe lesson, and 
profited by it. 

By the next morning the glad tiding was generally 
known among Harry’s numerous friends. ‘I'hey re- 
joiced to have their favourite among them again. 

Aunt Charity went earnestly and heartily to work 
preparing the good things for Ada’s and Harry's wed- 
ding, which took place a few weeks after the latter’s 
supposed funeral. 

Ada’s persuasive powers proved availing. . David 
Ketclium came to take charge of the fine plantation 
belonging to’ the happy couple. 

A few years after this happened, David went away 
for a little visit to his friends; and, on returning, 
brought with him a handsome middle-aged woman, 
whom he introduced as his wife. 

“Yes, at last I have got her! She is mine now. 
I found her alone. The past is forgotten; all, save 
the remembrance of the days of my hope and love 
then, and now secured. My Chary has had hér sor- 
rows too. But I shall try to make her happy, and 
give her cause to bless the day when I paused beside 
the river, and concluded to feed on fish myself, and 
not give them a chance to feed on me,” said David, 
who could not resist his ruling propensity for send- 
ing forth a spark of humour. He had a lively tongue, 
a merry heart. But beneath this was ever a spirit 
pure and earnest, God-loving and fearing, which siied 
forth its good influence on many, in deep and lasting 
impressions, 

When once alluding to the temptation they had 
both passed through, he bowed his head reverently 
and said: 

“My friend, we will constantly teach = children 

v's. Ia Oe 


this prayer, ‘ Deliver us from evil.’” . 








Two Cheltenham bakers have been fined 6/. each 
and costs, for adulterating their bread with alum. 

Mrs. Mary WALKER died on her birthday, Octo- 
ber 1, 1869, at 9, Gibraltar-place, Chatham, aged 104. 

JOHNNY says he found out at school what “some- 
time” means. It is when he is called up to his arith- 
metic. 

We learn that the Queen expressed a desire to be 
represented at the funeral of Lord Derby ; but that 
Lord Stanley, having regard to the instructions left 
by his father, felt himself obliged to decline the gra- 
cious proposal of Her Majesty. 

Cunist’s Hospitat Scnoot.—At a late meeting of 
the Court of Aldermen, Alderman Wilson remarked 
that an attempt was about to be made to make Christ’s 
Hospital a middle-class non-livery school, and no 
doubt it will be successful. 

VALUABLE CAUTION.—Never enter a sick-room 
in a state of perspiration, as the moment you become 
cool your pores absorb. Do not approach contagi- 
ous disease with an empty stomach, nor sit between 
the sick and the fire, because the heat attracts the 
vapour. 

A CORRESPONDENT calls attention to the neglected 
and mean appearance of the tomb in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral of the Lady Catherine Swinford, the third wife 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and direct an- 
cestress of Her Majesty the Queen, who is sixteenth 
in descent from this lady. 

THe First Vacctnator.—In the old quaint 
churchyard of Worth (Dorsetshire) there is the fol- 
lowinginscription, which at this particular time, when 
vaccination is so much talked of, may be interesting : 
—“ Benjamin Jesty, of Downshay, died April 16th, 
1816, aged 79. He was born at Yetminster, in this 
county, and was an upright, honest man, particularly 
noted for having been the first person known that in- 





troduced the cow-pox by inoculation, and who for his 
great strength of mind’made the experiment from 
the cow on the wife and two sons in the year 1774.” 

SoMETHING rather awkward for organists is in 
agitation. Of late they have increased in numbers 
with the greater demand for church music. They 
are now in danger of being suppressed by machinery, 
their organs being played without their presence or 
assistance. In consequence of the progress of the 
electrical system it is suggested that with one key- 
board and one organist in St. Paul’s wires laid on to 
the church organs of London would suflice for their 
performance. 

Tue GRANITE OF New BLAcKFRIARS BRIDGE.— 
Of the granite used in this work about 150,000 cubic 
feet were delivered in blocks of very large size. 
Upwards of 80 of these stones have been of the 
enormous weight of from 12 to 20 tons each, and 
about 200 from 6 to 12 tons, all of the gray granite, 
and of even colour. Twenty of the largest sizes, of 
from 12 to 20 tons each, were split ont of a single 
block, detatched from the general mass by means of 
blasting, and machinery on the spot. 

BricuTon AQuARIUM.—The preliminary arrange 
ments for the erection of a large public aquarium at 
Brighton are ina forward state. The site chosen 
is at the foot of the Chain-pier, below the cliff, com- 
mencing at the Toll-house. Here a sea wall is to be 
built, and a road laid down, which will enclose an 
area of ground measuring 700ft. by 100ft. Towards 
the construction of this wall and roadway the cor- 
poration of Brighton have agreed to contribute the 
sum of 7,000/. Upon this spot a spacious aquarium 
is to be erected, which will not only afford a popular 
amusement, but by its scientific organisation and 
classification will be most valuable to the cause of 
natural history, and will give ample facility for tle 
more intimate study of ichthyology. 

FosstL DIscovERIES IN CALIFoRNIA.—A remark- 
able fossil skeleton is said to have been found recently 
in Mariposa cpunty, California. The skeleton was 
that ot a monstrous animal, measuring from the jaws 
to the bones of tho pelvis, 26 feet. Much of the 
under jaw was gone, but the epper jaw was entire, 
and the molar teeth, eight on each side, measured 
54 inches across the face. Two smooth, tapering 
horns, 32 inches in circumference at the base, pro- 
jected back from the forehead 5} feet. When clean, 
and free from dirt and gravel, the skull weighed 
about 500 pounds. Surrounding this skeleton were 
found from 40 to 50 skulls, considered by those who 
saw them to be human skulls of low type, and about 
the size of achild of eight years. ‘The ribs and 
some other portions of the skeleton decayed rapidly 
after being uncovered, but the skull remained sound. 

INFLUENCE OF WOODLANDS oN CLIMATE, —An- 
other instance (if another be wanted) of the influence 
of forests or woodlands on rainfall, and consequently 
on climate, has made itself felt in Australia. In 
many districts the trees have been so wastefully cut 
down, that since 1863 the quantity of rain has gradu- 
ally diminished from 37 inches in the year to 17 
inches in 1868. Up to July of the present year—a 
period which includes two of the wettest months of 
the season—the fall amounted to 11 inchesonly. In 
the colony of Victoria the deficiency of moisture has 
become so serious that the Government has appointed 
an Inspector of Forests, whose duty will be to pre- 
vent the destruction of existing forests, and establish 
nurseries of young trees in favourable situations. 
By this means the beauty and fertility of the country 
may be renewed and increased, and the climate ren- 
dered more agreeable than at present. 

THE New ZEALAND Mepau.—The riband is ready, 
and the medals in process of coining, and no further 
needless delay may beexpected. The riband selected 
has a blue fringe, anda red stripe down the centre. 
Officers and men belonging, or formerly belonging, to 
the following regiments and corps who served during 
the campaigns of 1845-46, and 1861-62-63-64, viz., 
the Ist battalion 12th regiment, 2nd battalion 14th 
regiment, 2nd _ battalion 15th regiment, 40th, 43rd, 
50th, 51st, 58th, 68th, 70th, and detachments of Royal 
Artillery, Commissariat Staff Corps, Royal Engi- 
neers, and Military Train, and who may be entitled 
to the medal, should at once forward their claim to 
the War Office through their respective commanding 
officers. The Imperial Government has generously (?) 
offered to furnish medals to the colonial forces en- 
gaged provided the colony will pay for them; and 
we learn by the mail just arrived that the New Zea- 
land House of Representatives had appointed a select 
committee to take into consideration this liberal offer. 

Mr. Rogsuck made a speech at the Dewsbury 
Mechanics’ Institute soiree, which, the reporter says, 
was listened to with more than ordinary attention. 
The drift of it was that the working man should be 
better educated—not for the purpose of making him 
anything more than a working man, but for the pur- 
pose of adding te his enjoyment in the station of life to 
which he is called. This is rather vague, for most 
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mez believe that the station in life to which they 
are called is the highest one: they can reach. Dut 
Mr. Roebuck has peculiar notions of the position and 
condition of working men, for he.went on to say: 
“Why should the man who makes 2001. or S001. 
year by his mechanical labour be a rude, coarse, 
brutal fellow? ‘There is no-reason why he should 
be so. Why should he not. be like—aye, we'll say 
like a gentleman? Why should not his house be 
like my house?” We also ask, why not? But where 
is the working man whoearns 2002.,much less 8002, a 
year by his mechanical labour? | According to Mr. 
Leoni Levi and other eminent atthorities, the aver- 
age income of the working man is considerably under 
half the amount stated, Of course, as Mr. oebuck 
observed—“ There are different kinds of working 
men. Some work with their hands, some with their 
heads.’ But then the workixg men who work with 
their heads. and enjoy incomes of 3001. a. year, are not 
generally “ rude, coarse,” or “ brutal.” 

Parsee TRAVELLERS.—A native journal publishes 
an account of a Parsee lady’s voyage round the world 
in company of ber busband. Parsce ladies have 
visited England, and Mr. Manoekjee Cursetjee’s two 
daughters have travelled all over Europe as far as 
Russia with their father ; but the rare distinction of 
venturing, like the celebrated Madame Pfeiffer, upon 
@ voyage round the world has been reserved for 
Bhikhaeejee, the wife of Mr. Dorabjee Pestonjee 
Cama, This geutleman is the son of Mr. Pestonjee 
Hormusjee Cama, a Parsee merchant of bombay, and 
the lady, his wife, about 36 years of age, is a sister 
of Mr. K. R. Cama, the well-known lecturer on the 
Zoroastrian religion. They left Bombay on February 
27 last, and the letters received by their friends show 
that, after travelling over Asia, Europe, and America, 
they were to visit Japan, and return by way of China 
to Bombay. They reached Suez on March 3, and 
having secu the city of Cairo, they went up the largo 
pyramid—-the lady being the first native lady to have 
xone up this “ wonder of the world.” Having seen 
the Suez Canal, the travellers, passed on to Joppa. 
They reached Jerusalem on March 18. From Pales- 
tine they continued their travels to Turkey, and, after 
seeing Co tinuple, they proceeded to Messina, 
and, passing by way of Naples and Rome, reached 
Florence on May 18. On May 29 they reached 
Vienna. In every principal city on the Continent the 
travellers visited no end of palaces, museums, and 
picture calleri After sojourning in other cities 
they went to Paris. They reached London in. the 
beginning of July last. Travelling through the prin- 
cipal cities of England, they proceeded to America, 
where they intended to passamonth. They were to 
leave San Francisco on September 1 for Japan, and, 
after visiting Hong Kong and other places in China, 
they intended to return to Bombay by way of Penang 
and Singapore. 
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FACETIZE. 

Wuat is the roast meat of the “Workhouse” 
cooked on? ‘lhe * Union” Jack. 

HeERaLpic.—W hat was the exact size of the “lar- 
gesse” we so often read of in romancd? 

Tu kind of caps that Indies of a flery tempera- 
ment should not handle. Percussion caps.—JVill-o’- 
the-Wisp. 


San Francisco is to be the creat fur matket of 










the world. Which is trae enough.,vnt still it isu't 

so fur now as it was before the railroad was built. 
VaLrr or ArrLtausr.—Some one remarked to 

John Brougham that applause was «necessary to 


actors, as it gave then: confidence. ** More,” 
the actor, “it gives us breath.” 
MISLAID, 

“John, did you find any eggs in the old hen’s 
nest this morning ?” 

“No, sir; if the old hen laid any, she mislaid 
them.” 

A PERSON advertises in one of the papers for a 
help-mate for life: ‘he wauts ove who shall be a 
companion of his heart, and hand, and lot. “How 
large is the lot?” asked the candidate for the situa- 
tion in another paper. 

SIMILIA SIMILINUS, 

The Life Guards wio assisted at the opening of 
the Bridge and Viaduct were ‘all picked men. The 
pocketsoi a good many of the spectators were in the 
same predicament.—/ un. 

Tar Great MvuLL.—We have been told that the 
eracked column hich are intended as supports to 
the Holborn Viacuct, are of vranite from the Isle of 
Mull. The information was aunecessary.— Will-o'- 
the- Wisp. 

GIVEN WITHOUT RESERYATION.—On special ocea- 
sions we believe that the Chief Commissioner of 
Police calls out the “reserve” of the force. “Too 


replicd 






many flagrant cases lead us to infer that this must 
be—not in thez division only—an naknownz quantity. 


“ SOMETHING LIKE.” 

First City Clerk (after his holiday): ‘I got a few 
days’ shooting, too.” 

Second Ditto: “Good sport ?” 

First. C. C.; “I believe you! Jugged five hares 
before breakfast, the first morning!” 

THE FATE OF ABEL. 

“T believe that mine will be the fate of Abel,” 
said a devoted wife to her husband, one day. 

* How so ?” replied the husband. 

“ Because Abel was killed by a clnb, and yourclub 
will kill me if you continue to go to. it every night.” 

GRATIFYING. 

Rich City Man (who. never rides upon, less than 
“a hundred”): “ Yes, new horse. . Bought him last 
month. What-do you think I gave for him!” 

Country Friend: “ Oh, fifteen pounds, perhaps. 
Got him for cub-hunting, I suppose. Any ‘screw’ 
does for that.” 

JUST THE SAME. 

Sirvict Business Man; “ Duncan, hereafter I want 
you to commence work at five o'clock, and quit at 
seven.” 

Duncan: “Sure, and wonldn’t it do as well, if I’d 
commence in the morning at seven, and leave off at 
five in the evening ?” 

SunpbRY inhabitants of the Ward of Cheap are 
londly complaining against the obstruction caused by 
the Poultry. They insist upon its being widened at 
the expense (of course) of the Corporation, forgetting 
the poultry that has so often widened them at the 
Guildhall dinners. There really exists no cause for 
complaint, as the remedy is at hand—the Poultry to 
be increased in size las a coutiguous Corn-hill to go to. 

A GOOD REASON FOR DISLIKING WHISKERS. 

Hairy Gent.: “ My dear fellow, why don'ts you wear 
a beard, it will keep yon from catching cold,.and na- 
ture must have meant we should wear all.the hair 
that appeared.” 

Second Gent.: “ No, sir, nature put hair on our faces 
just to see if we were fools enough to leave.it there, 
and, in fact, I don’t like beards, for although I have 
tried all sorts of lotions, I have never rajsed a hair.” 

PgersonaL BEAuTy.—A young man married a 
wife whose only claim upon his regard was her 
beauty. She said to him at the end of one of their 
quarrels: “ You don’t love me—you cannot look me 
in the face and say that you love me.” “You mis- 
take me, my dear,” cried he, “for it is only when I 
look you in the face that I can say that I love you.” 

A WALKING-BEAM. 

Three friends met at a street corner, one of whom 
was as remarkable for his good humour and geuial 
disposition as for his tean figure. 

* It is singular,” said one of the friends, address- 
ing him, “that a man with so slight,a frame can 
carry about so large a load of sunshine.” 

“jle is a perfect walking-beam,” added the 
third. : 
COMIN’ versus INCOME. 

A San Francisco paper states that “in Virginia 
City, Nevada, pretty waiter-girls are taxed.” The 
pretty waiters taxed for their pleasing traits might 
sugise-t a very popular impost to Mr.Lowe. Taking 
all females who are be-coming-ly attired as waiters, 
he might by introducing the tax in this country in- 
duce all who had pretensions to good looks to insist 
on being taxed—it would be a voluntary female poll 
(or should we say “chiguon ?”’) tax.—Fun. 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

Tomkins’s Friend to Tomkins (who has been en- 
couraging a rather dilatory hound): “Hecuba do you 
call bim? Well, that’s a rum ’un.” 

Tomkins (better up in his classics): “ A Greek ‘un, 
you mean. One of those fellows at the Siege of Troy, 
wasn’t it?” 

Tomkins thinks it may have been, upon reflection, 
and exeunt botl at full gallop. 

THE PHILOSOZHY OF HEAT. 

Philosopher (to sharp boy); “ What. are, the pro- 
perties of heat?” 

Boy: “ The chief property is that it expands bodies, 
while cold contracts them.” 

Philosopher: “ Very govd ; give me an example.” 

Boy : * In summer, when it is hot, the day is long; 
in winter, when it is cold, the day is short.” 

(Exit philosopher, lost in amazement that so fa- 
miliar an instance should have so long escaped his 
own. observation.) 

IT’S ALL THE SAME, 
ie Country Girl: ““Have you any blae-rib- 
nu?” 

Inpudent Cleri:: “We have some. red ribbon, 
madam; but consider it blue, and it’s all the same.” 
Couutry Girl; “You may give me five yards.” 

(Clerk cuts off five yards of the article, does it up, 
and hands the parcel to the purchaser, whereon she 
moves towards the door. The knight of the yard 


stick bawls out: “Madam, you have-forgot to pay | 


for that ribbon!” “Never mind, sir,” said she, “ con- 





sider it paid, and it’s all the same.”) 


WaGGERY AT WHITEHALL.—What has become of 
the hundred th d geraniums which have done 
duty in the parks this year? A:short time back a 
great fuss was made by the Board of Works with 
reference to their munificent‘intention of giving the 
old plants away to any people who thought them 
worth the asking for; but although the preliminary 
announcement promised that full particulars should 
be duly published, we have neither seen nor heard 
anything further about the.matter. We can only 
presume that some question relating to the removal 
of the roots is still. under discussion, and that the 
final determination of the authorities, how best to 
proceed, has not yet been arrived at. ‘The Board of 
Works, however, may spare themselves any further 
trouble, for the geraniums, which have been left in 
the open air pending-a decision as to how they should 
be dealt with, are all now frozen.and dead. Perhaps 
the board will begin a few weeks. earliey next year. 
Practical jokes.always spoil in repetition.—Tona- 
hawk. 





JUST SUCH NEIGHBOURS. 

A man stopping. at.a tavern for-rest and refresh- 
ment, began to talk about his journey. Me had come 
from a neighbouring town; he was moving away, 
and glad enough to; get.away too. Snch a set of 
neighboursas he had there, unkind, disobliging, cross, 
and contrary, it was enough to make anyone leave 
the place, and he ‘had started, and was going to settle 
in another region, where he could find a different set 
of inhabitants. 

“ Well,” said the landlord, “ you will find just such 
neighbours. where you are going.” 

The next night.another man stopped at the inn. 
He too was on a journey, was moving. Qn inquiry, 
it was found that he came from the same place from 
which the former traveller had come. He said he iad 
been obliged to move from where he lived, and he 
did not mind moving so muchas he did leaving his 
neighbours ; they were so kind and considerate, aud 
accommodating, and generous, that he felt very sorrow- 
ful.at the thought of leaving them, and going among 
strangers, especially as he could not tell what kind 
of neighbours he should find, 

“ Oh, well,” said the old landlord to him, * you will 
find just such neighbours where you are going.” 

Does it not seem possible that men will generally 
find about such neighbours as they are looking ‘for ? 
Some people are always in trouble; others “follow 
peace with all men.” Who knows but we can have 
just.about such neighbours as we ought to? 

: NEW MAYORS, 

Looking through a list of chief magistrates elected 
on the ninth by various municipalities throughout 
England, it is pleasant to find that Birmingliom has 
a Prime one, and to read of Joy reigning at Leeds, 
but a little depressing to. note that the Mayor of 
Manchester is Grave, and of Ipswich, Grimwade. 
Exeter is to be ruled by a King, Colchester by a 
Bishop, and Bideford bya Pedler. Thereis a Berry 
at Coventry, a Nutt at Droitwich, a Thorne at Barn- 
staple, and..a Bird. at Stratford-on-Avon. St. Ives’s 
Mayoris Young, but then Nottingham trasts to Old- 
know. At Newbury let us hope there will be no 
disturbance during 1869-70 compelling’ his \Worship 
to read the Ryott Act; at Torrington harmoxy must 
prevail while Loveband is in office; and though 
Stockport’s chief magistrate is Wild, at Honiton they 
have got a man of the right Stamp, Cambridge 
should,be gay with Balls, and Newport carefully in- 
structed by Pinnock. Portsmouth cannot go wrong 
with a Sheppard to look after the flock, and Reading 
has done well to provide itself with a Spokes-mau. 
Should we have a dry summer, Rochester may bo 
glad.of its Foord, and Ripon of its Wells; ner cau 
Staleybridge be the worse for essing a Kirk. 
But of all the municipalities in the kingdom Hull 
pleases Mr. Puncl. the mest; that enlightened town 

wisely choosing a mayor after his own heart—a 
mayor who is Witty!—Punch. 
BORROWING, 

“My dear,” said’Mrs. Green to her. husband, ono 
morning, “the meal-which we borréwed from Mr. 
Black, a few days ago, is; about out, and we must 
bake to-morrow,” 

“Well,” said her husband, “send and borrow a 
half bushel at Mr. White’s; he sent to mill yester- 
| day.” 
| “And when it comes shall we return the pee’: we 
borrewed. more than a month ago from the widuw 
Grey ?” 

“No,”, said the husband, graffly, “she can send 
for it when she wants it. Sam, do you, go down to 
Mr. Brown’s aud ask him to lend me his axe to chop 
some wood this forenoon ; ours is dull, aud I saw 
him, grind his last night. And, Jim, do you go down 









to Mr. Clark’s, and ask him to lend me a hammer; 
| and, do you hear? you mizht as well borrow a few 
nails while-you are aboutit.” 

A little boy enters and says: 

“Father sent me,to ask you if you have done 
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with his hoe which you borrowed a week ago last 
Wednesday ; he wants to use it.” 

“Wants his hoe, child? What can he want with 
it? Ihave not done with it; but if he wants it, I 
suppose he must have it. Tell him to send it back, 
though, as soon as he can spare it.” 

They sat down to breakfast. 

“Oh, mercy!” exclaims Mrs, Green, ‘there is not 
a particle of butter in the house. Fanny run over to 
Mrs. Notable’s—she always has excellent butter in 
her dairy—and ask her to lend me a pound.” 

After a few minutes Fanny returns. 

“Mrs. Notable says she sent you the butter; but 
begs you to remember that she has already lent 
seven pounds of butter, which are-scored on the dairy 
floor.” 

“Seven!” exclaimed the astonished Mrs. Green, 
holding up both hands. “It is no such thing; I 
never had half that quantity ; and if I had, what isa 
pound? Ishould.never think of keeping account of 
such a trifling affair ; I declare I have a mind never 
to borrow of that mean creature again as long as I 
live!” 








STATISTICS, 


TuE AUSTRALIAN TRADE.—The value of our ex- 
ports to the Australasian group of colonies have 
expericnced a considerable increase this year, having 
been 8,649,9831. for the eight months ending August 
31,as compared with 7,294,343/. in the corresponding 
period of 1868, and 5,830,8751. in the corresponding 
period of 1867. Every one of the seven Australasian 
colonies has been a larger consumer of our goods and 
products this year—-a very gratifying circumstance. 
Annexed is the value of the exparts made to, each of 
the seven colonies to August 31 this year:—Western 
Australia, 81,0461. ; South Australia, 946,1201.; Vie- 
toria, 4,002,8851.; New South Wales, 2,147,4191.; 
Queensland, 263,3061.; Tasmania, 179,862/.; and 
New Zealand, 1,029,3951. 

CONSUMPTION OF Spirits.—A Parliamentary re- 
turn has been issued showing the cousumption of 
spirits in the United Kingdom in each of the last 
four years. In 1865 the quantity entered for con- 
sumption was 27,543,861 gallons ; in 1866, 30,014,860 
gallons; in 1867, 29,536,575 gallons; in 1868, 
29,407,451 gallons. This last amount was thus con- 
stituted :—British and Irish spirits, 21,008,634 gallons; 
foreign, 4,448,733 gallons; colonial rum, 3,950,084 
gallons. In this period of four years the most marked 
increase Las been in the consumption of foreign 
spirits. The total entry of spirits for consumption 
in England was 17,298,191 gallons in 1865, and 
18,457,790 gallons in 1868; in Scotland 5,621,117 
gallons in 1865, and 5,818,574 gallons in 1868 ; in Ire- 
land 4,624,553 gallons in 1865, and 5,181,087 gallons 
in 1868. But there is no official record of the guan- 
tities of foreign and colonial spirits removed from 
one division of the United Kingdom to another after 
payment of the Customs duties. 





MILDNESS OF THE CLIMATE.—'T he late salubrions 
weather has imparted quite a spring-like aspect to 
vegetation in this neighbourlhvod. In the South 
Walks one of the chestnut trees has broken into a 
remarkable second bloom and leaf, and has attracted 
the admiration of a large number of passers by. ‘Ihe 
budding leaves impart quite a contrast to this, as 
compared with the other naked trees in the walks ; 
and the blossoms, fully six inches in length, are still 
more remarkable. ‘Che young chestnut trees planted 
under the western boundary wall of the Wollaston 
Field have also put on their second green attire, and 
the gardens in the neighbourhood have not yet lost 
their summer-like appearance. 

OvuR ANCEsToxs AS LEGISLATORS.—Upwards of 
two centuries si:ce the following, among other stand- 
ing orders, were printed, the first bearing date May 
17, 1614:—“ Ordered,—That this House shall sit 
every day at 7 o'clock in the morning, and enter into 
the great business at 8, and no new motion to be 
made after 12. Ovdered,—That so soon asthe clock 
strikes 12, Mr. Speaker do go out of the chair, and 
the House shall rise; and that, in going forth, no 
member shall stir until Mr. Speaker do go before, and 
then all the rest shall follow. Whosoever shall go out 
of the House before Mr. Speaker shall forfeit 10s., but 
that the reporters may go first. Ordered,—That no 
member of the long robe do presume to plead any 
cause at the har of the House of Lords without 
leave.” In 1698 it was“ Ordered, —That uo member of 
the House do presume to smoke tobacco in the gal- 
lery, or at the table of the House, sitting at com- 
lulitees.” 

_Etection Petrrrons.—A Parliamedtary Return 
fives some particulars upos this subject. ‘he 
lreasury, betaveen the Ist of M&reh. aud the 30th of 
September, 1869, allowed. 1.40R]. to the election 
judges for their expenses wien trying election peti- 








tions; the Treasury also paid 10,6561. to judges’ 
marshals, registrars. mayors, town clerks, and others 
in respect of the trial of election petitions, this last 
sum including nearly 5,000l. for shorthand writing. 
The costs taxed to the end of July by Mr. John Gor- 
don, the officer appointed for the purpose under the 
Parliamentary Elections Act of 1868, comprised the 
following sums:—Hastings, 450/. costs allowed to 
Mr. North, respondent on Sutton’s petition, and 
1,896/. costs allowed Mr. Brassy, respondeat on the 
petition of Mr. Calthorpe and another; Bewdley, 
1,2421. costs allowed Sturge-and another, petitioners ; 
Cheltenham, 7321. costsallowed Mr. Samuelson, res- 
pondent; Wigan, 8961. allowed Mr. Woods, 7421. al- 
lowed Mr. Lancaster, respondent ; New Sarum, 1561. 
costs allowed ‘Mr. Hamilton, respondent ; Norwich, 
7031. costs allowed Mr. Tillett, petitioner (except as 
to serutiny), and 1681. allowed Sir H. J. Stracey, 
respondent, for costs of scratiny; Beverley 1,1401. 
costs allowed Hind ‘and others, petitioners ; South- 
ampton, 8471. costs allowed Mr. R, Gurney, respon- 
dent ; King’s Lynn, 1,0721. costs allowed Mr. Bourke 
respondent; Tamworth, 9731. costs allowed Sir 
R. Peel, respondent; Penrhyn, 8561. costs allowed 
Mr. Fowler and Mr, Eastwick, respondents ; Manches- 
ter, 2391. costs allowed Mr. Birley, respondent. 





A WEDDING SONG. 


Come up the broad river, the Thames, my Dane, 
My Dane with the beautiful eyes! 

Thousands and thousands await thee full fain, 
Aud talk of the wind and the skies. 

Pear not from folk and from country to part, 
Oh, I swear it is wisely done ; 

For (I said) I will bear me by thee, sweetheart, 
As becometh my master’s son. 


Great London was shouting as I went down, 
“She is worthy,” I said, “ of this ; 
What shall I give who: have promised a crown ? 
Oh, first I will give her a kiss.” 
So I kissed her and brought her, my Dane, my Dane, 
Through the waving, wonderful crowd ; 
Thousands and thousands, they shouted amain, 
Like mighty thunders and. loud. 


And they said, “He is young, the lad we love, 
The heir of the Isles is young; 

How we deem of his mother, and one gone abovo, 
Can neither be said or sung. 

He brings us a pledge, he will do his part 
With the best of his race and name ; 

And I will, for I look to live, sweetheart, 


As may suit with my mother's fame. J.T. 


GEMS. 


Trost men who are of the noblest dispositions 
think themselves the baypiest when others share 
their happiness with them. 

FLints may be melted—we see it daily; butan 
ungrateful heart cannot—no, not by the strongest 
and noblest flame. 

Ovun minds are as different as our faces. Weare 
all travelling to one destination—happiness ; but 
none are going by the same road. 

He is a great simpleton who imagines that the 
chief power of wealth isto supply wants. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred it creates more wauts 
than it supplies. 

TALENT is a docile creature; it backs into the 
shafts like a lamb; but genius is impatient—its wild 
blvod makes it hard to train. 

Misery assails riches, as lightning does the 
highest towers ; or asa tree that is heavy laden with 
fruit breaks its own boughs; so do riches destroy the 
virtue of their possessor. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Prevent Tur Smoxinc or A Lamr.—Soak 
the wick in strong vinegar, and dry well before you 
use it; it will then burn both sweet and pleasant, 
and give inuch satisfaction for the trifling trouble of 
preparing it. 

Nap.es Biscurrs.—Three-quarters of a pound of 
fine flour to a pound of fine sifted sugar; sift both 
together three times, add six eggs beaten well, anda 
spoenful of rose-water; when tle oven is nearly hot, 
bake them, but not too well. 

How to Bort Poraross.—Seore the skin of the 
potato with a knife lengthways and across, quite 
round, and then boil ‘the potato in plenty of water 
with salt, with the skia on. ‘The skin readily cracks 
where it is scored, and lets ont the moisture which 
otherwise renders the potatoe soapy and wet. ‘The 
improvement to bad potatoes by this methed of hoii- 
ing is very great, and all who have tried it find a 
creat advantage in it, now that good potatoes are 
very difficult to he obtained. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


In Lima, at an average, forty-five shocks of earth- 
quake may be counted on in the year. 

In the southern hemisphere the west coasts are 
colder than the east, while in the northern hemi- 
sphere the east coasts are coldest. 

Ir. admits of demonstration that an acre of pota- 
toes will feed duublo the number of people that can 
be fed from an acre of wheat. 

It is said, to keep a person in health, his food, even 
in the temperate parts of Europe, should contain a 
full eighth more carbon in wintcr than in ‘summer. 

Tue Dowager-Marchioness ‘of Westminster has 
been left, we hea , a jointure of 60,000/. a-year; the 
Countess of Derby one of 6,000/. 

THE West India mail brings news that, by a sudden 
violent eruption of the Columbian volcano Purace, 
three adjacent villages and all their inhabitants are 
believed to be destroyed. 

VALUABLE DiscovEry.—Workmen, employed in 
pulling down an old house at Launceston, Cornwall, 
have discovered a bag containing a number of spade 
guineas and upwards of 50 sovereigns. ‘Thirty years 
ago a woman who inhabited this house was convicted 
of a robbery of gold to a considerable amount. 

Ir was officially announced last Jauuary that a 
very rich goldfield has been discovered at Trunkey 
Creek, which liesin the west, about thirty-eight 
miles from Bathurst and sixteen from Careoar. Tho 
field is described af consisting of auriferous quartz 
reefs. 

A NEWSPAPER correspondent proposes, as amongst 
the best means for preventing railway accidents, tliat 
station platforms should be raised to the level of 
carriage floors and brought within three inches of 
the carriage sides; that a net should be fastened 
over the spaces between carriages, and that engines 
should be fitted with an apparatus in front in the 
shape of the mould-board of a plough, and adapted 
to throw all obstacles out of the way of the train. 

SymMETRY GONE Map.—A ‘story is told of old 
Lord Selkirk in the days when symmetrical arrange- 
ment.was considered the acme of gardening. One 
day he found a boy shut up in a summer-house at 
the end of a terrace in St. Mary’s Isle, and was in- 
formed by his gardener that it was for stealing apples. 
On reaching the other end of the terrace, where 
there was another summer-house, Selkirk belield tho 
gardener’s son looking dolefully out of. the window. 
“Eh, John, what is this? Has your boy been stew!- 
ing, too?” “Na, na, my lord,” was the answer, ‘I 
just put himsin for seemetsy /” 

THe Turkish Army.—The Turkish Government 
is hurrying on the reform of the troops, perhaps in 
consequence of the disturbance in Dalmatia, The 
standing army has till now consisted of five corps, 
and the unorganised Redifs. The former, numbering 
in all 150,000 men who serve five years, are not to 
be increased, but the Redifs are to be organised. 
For this purpose the term of active service will bo 
reduced to four years, and iu the fifth the soldiers 
will be drafted into the reserve. Thus, a force of 
70,000 men will be formed, which will be exempted 
from foreign service. At the same time the Redifs 
are to be drilled and organised, so that, besides its 
standing army, ‘Turkey will possess a reservo of at 
least 246,000 men thorouglily trained for home ser- 
vice. Their obligations extend over ‘seven years, 
but they are liable to be summoned in case of need 
during the, eight years that follow their dismissal. 
Thus, the Tufkish army in a time of peace will con- 
sist of 150,000 men ; when the reserve is enlled in 
it will amount to 220,000 men ; when the Redifs are 
equipped, to 460,000 ; and, in case of extreme need, 
when the extra-reserve is summoned, it will number 
no less than 760,000 men. 

Corron in ENGLAND.—At the annual meeting of 
the Cotton Supply Association at Manchester the oc- 
casion was marked by the exhibition of the’ fine cot- 
ton plants raised by Sir Thomas Bazley, Bart. Sir 
Thomas is very proud. of his cottou plants, as proud 
assome are of their pines or their heaths, but with 
better cause. Sir Thomas is an experimental grower 
of cotton, and has given some valuable lessons. 
Another of our. growers is Major ‘Trevor Clark, of 
the ancient place of Walton, in Northamptonsiiire. 
His numerous and careful experiments on the hybri- 
disation of cotton have already borne goed fruits in 
India and Turkey. The Silk Supply Association 
expects like success from promoting the culture of 
silk iu London and other populous districts little likely 
to produee:a large crop. ‘J'ko fact is, netwitistaud- 
ing our unpropitious climate, there is a wide field 
for useful experiments and economical products, 
Kew of itself can do but little, and the Economic 
garden formed in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Re- 
gent’s Park, was abandoned years ago. It is ouly 
by very numerous experiments carried on under 
various circumstances and by good observers that woe 
can obtain the required results, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A. J. L.—Received and under consideration. 

A Bitiespon Susscrizer.—We are not aware of the 
existence of any such work. 

E. B. E.—You have no legal claim and, consequently» 
cannot recover anything. 

E. W.—The handwriting is plain and legible. Its style 
is searcely yet formed. 

P. M. E.—Wills of personal estate are generally proved 
within one month of the death of the testator. 

4..J.—There is a white enamel! sold for the purpose. 
‘The price, however, is 3s. 6d. for a box. 

M. T.—The order of Odd Fellows and the order of Fo- 
rosters are equally respectable. 

I. 0. U.—Of course you can claim the books, if you 
have the document in question, unless they were given 
by your father to your aunt. 

cc. c., 8. J. K., and Jeannre Wiison.—The verses to 
which the above signatures are appended are declined 
with thanks. 

123 (Woolwich).—The ‘‘ Remembrance” is defective, 
not only as regards the metre of the lines, but also in the 
expression of the idea you intended to embody. 

M. E. L.—Spirits of nitre will remove ink stains from 
your table. Immediately after the application has acted, 
apply a wet cloth to the place. Afterwards the polish 
will require to be restored. 

J. Burxitr.—The foot must be bandaged and have rest. 
A cement for china can be made from freshly-burned lime 
made into a thin paste by means of boiling water, to 
which white of egg must be added. 

ViotetT B.—The words ate Greek, and signify “My 
life, Llove you!” They form the refrain of the celebrated 
song, “‘ Maid of Athens, ere we part, &e.” The first letter 


of the third word should be a sigma, not an omicron, as, 


you have written. 

Ross and Lity.—Take plenty of exercise in the o 
air nd use the cold bath daily. You will find these habits 
beneficial in promoting your physical health, and only by 
the enjoyment of perfect health can your desires be ac- 
complished. 

S. Srxincer.—The tap root of a tree is that root which 
descends straight down into the earth in contradistinc- 
tion to those roots which spread sideways or laterally. 
In transplanting it is sometimes necessary to cut the 
tap root on account of the depth to which it often ex- 
tends. 

®. U.—All that is required to make an ordinary fur- 
nace into a smoke-consuming one is to have an opening 
at the back of the fire-bridge communicating with the 
ash-pit. It matters not what is the form of the opening. 
A small door can be attached to it, and when the distance 
it ought to be open is found, it can be fixed to that. 

Y. Z.—A very good ghost has been made by clothing a 
man in a dress covered with beads of uranium glass, with 
« mask on his face covered with sulphate of quinine. 
When such a man is illuminated with scarcely visible 
violet rays of low brilliancy, he glows out like the full 
moon in a dark room. 

Wunnize.—Set the bashful young gentleman some task 
to do for you, taking care that it is quite within his power 


to do what you request of him. By the thoroughness and 
alacrity with which he complies with your wish, and by 
the expression of his countenance as he does so, you will 


be enabled to form some judgment as to the amount of 
love with which you have inspired him. 

Z. K. Z.—First obtain your nomination. Then present 
vourself at the office of the Civil Service Commission, in 
})ean's Yard, Westminster, where you will obtain infor- 
mation for your future guidance. ve have before stated 
that assistants of Excise have to pass an examination in 
writing from dictation and in arithmetic, including vulgar 
and decimal fractions. 

A. C. R.—Poetry is a natural gift, and can never be ac- 
quired. If, however, there be but a small spark of it evi- 
«ent, by reading and study it may be toot into a great 
flame. The highest geniuses would be nothing were they 
isnorant. Their genius requires materials to work upon, 
to mould into form; and these materials, which we call 
knowledge, are given them by study and observation. 

A PFrCKHAM CORRESPONDENT writes: “‘ A friend, not an 
advanced zoologist, asked me on Guy Fawkes’ Day, Why 
are the sparrows so busy building ? Iam sorry to confess 
that I could not inform him; but the fact is undeniable 
—the sparrows are building. I took the question home 
with me, and watched the operations going on in my bird- 
cage, just in the same way that profound thinkers look 
into the fire for an idea; but reason why birds are 





building did not come to me. The pigeons and do¥es 
have been moulting, and lots of old feathers were lyi2g 
about. Whenever One is blown out of the cage by the 
wind or the fluttering of wings, a sparrow seizes it and 
bears it away to some hole under the slates: The star- 
lin are doing the same; and even in the cage itself 
yellowhammers and greenfinches are carrying building 
materials into the ivy. Will some reader kindly explain 
the meaning of this?” 

J. W.—A peer of the realm cannot sit in the House of 
Commons ; the advantage of the peers over the members 
of the Lower House is, that whereas the latter are chosen 
for a limited period to legislate, the former are hereditary 
legislators, and continue to assist in the enacting of laws 
from the hour they take their seat in the Upper House 
till their death. 

Lucy.—The aw ee of many actions depends upon 
their motives and their results. There can be noim- 
propriety in giving a young gentleman a pair of braces in 
general; but the question alters its aspect when the pre- 
sent is made with the obvious purpose of making him de- 
clare his intentions towards her. Under these circum- 
stances, we think the propriety somewhat questionable. 

J. B.—When a young is engaged to a gentleman, 
and walks out with him, she may take which arm she 
pleases, or you please to offer, without violating eti- 
quette. Tho rules of etiquette have been instituted for 
the purpose of facilitating the intercourse of members of 
go society one with another, but not to make slaves of 
them. 

A, A. M.—We think your son cannot do better than 
study mathematics. They forma noble and invaluable 
branch of learning, and in after life he may look upon 
his knowledge in that respect as the source of distinc- 
tion and success. Favourite studies, when of a serious 
kind, deter youth from bad companionships. ‘The pro- 
fession of an engineer is an excellent one. 

. Axnix D.—We could not undertake so serious a re- 
sponsibility, even if it were possible to comply with your 
wish. But be not cast down. Such good qualities and 
such filial affection never yet failed to obtain their re- 
ward. The reward may not be of the description you 
would now choose for yourself, but there is One to care 
for you who knows you better than you know yourself, 
and loves you better, too. 

THR MAGIC CASTLE. 

A kingly castle, saith an olden story, 

Throagh magic curse to ruin dire was broken ; 

But when some talismanic word was spoken, 

Once more it rose in ali its pristine glory, 

Fair shone the hall and battlements so hoary: 

There were bright roses, starry jasmines glancing ; 

Waving of purple robes, and maideus dancing ; 

And silver ieane that rang to songs of glory, 


Oh! like that ruin was my heart, long lying 

In deeper darkness than my words can render. 

And all within was drear, and waste, an‘ dying; 
Then thou didst speak with voice se true and tender 
The talismanic word, and, in replying, 

My heart’s enchanted castle rose in qpentons | ‘ 


WHEELWRIGHT.—The company is respectable. There 
can be no objection to the investment on thatscore. But 
you might do almost as well by placing your savings in 
the Post-office Savings Bank. It is true that the com- 
pany will undertake the risk of your life, which is an ele- 
ment of importance. Talk the matter over quietly with 
some friend. 

Ipa St. Maur.—Tasteg differ as to the toilette to be 
worn at a wedding, which must also somewhat depend 
upon the position of the parties considered independentl 
of their wealth. We may, however, suggest that a ric 
white silk dress, with a lace veil, would be chosen by 
many brides. The hair to be arranged with orange 
blossoms in a moderately fashionable style, and the 
jewellery to consist of pearls and diamonds richly set. 

G. Y.—The patronage of the Customs is vested in the 
Treasury. You must, therefore, get a nomination from 
some ore connected with that department. The defined 
age is from twenty to twenty-five. Candidates are ex- 
amined in handwriting, orthography, arithmetic, includ- 
ing vulgar and decimal fractions, English composition, 
geography, and English history. In some cases a know- 
ledge of French is also required. 

Marx.—When butter has too much salt in it, put to 
each pound of it a quart of fresh milk, and churn it an 
hour, then treat it like fresh butter, working in the usual 
quantity of salt. A little white sugar worked in im- 
proves it. This is said to be equal to fresh butter. Salt 
may be taken out of a small quantity of fresh butter by 
working it over in clear fresh water, changing the water 
a number of times. 

Y. J. B.—Nothing can set off the beauty of woman bet- 
ter than flowers tastily interwoven with the hair. At 
balls, therefore, or on gala occasions, it is very becoming 
to wear them ; but it requires much taste not to over-do 
them. A few, not a profuse number, wreathed carefully 
round the head, is a great ornament. White or red flowers 
in black hair, straw-coloured flowers in light brown hair, 
or blue in rich auburn, are the most appropriate. The 
flowers should be small. 

X. Y. Z.—The game-laws are undergoing keen discus- 
sion at several of the English agricultural gatherings, 
and resolutions have been passed declaring that ‘it is 
desirable that by legislative enactment the tenant should 
have equal power with the landowner to kill hares and 
rabbits.” That the question should be at once taken up 
by the Government, and that, .in — revision of the 
existing law, rabbits and hares should be struck out of 
the category of game. 

F. D.—To make very black and very cheap ink take 
12 ozs. of extract of logwood, 1} Ibs. of best uutgalls, 1 1b. 
6ozs. of dried sulphate of iron (sulphas ferri ustum), Lb. 
1} ozs. of senegal gum, loz. of commercial sulphate of 
copper, $a drachm of corrosive sublimate, and 45 lbs. of 
water. The nutgalls, posvigaes ground to a coarse pow- 
der, are macerated for four days with 12 lbs. of previously 
well boiled, and afterwards quite cooled, water, taking 
care to place the mixture in a cool place. The extract of 





logwood is also dissolved by itself in 12 Ibs. of the same 
water ; the previously dried sulphate of iron is dissolved 
by itself in 5lbs. of that water; the sulphate of copper 

3 also separately dissolved in } 1b. of water. The quan. 
tity of corrosive sublimate is, likewise, separately dis. 
solved in 4lbs. of the said water, while the gum is dis. 
solved in 9 lbs. of that same fluid. Each of these solu- 
tions should be filtered, either through a very fine hair 
sieve, or through linen; and, after that, the solutions 
should be mixed together in the same order as they are 
here enumerated. The ink thus obtained should be bot- 
tled, and the bottles, after having been well corked, kept 
in a cool place. 

Axick.—A good deal of modern music is of a very flimsy 
character, but.a large proportion is of a very high order. 
Some of the ballads are remarkably sweet, but we must 
say the most popular songs are not the , and that 
our English lyrics seem to have lost much of that rich. 
ness, that spring freshness of tone/and sentiment, for 
which our songs are so celebrated. Music now is 
more artificial and less natural. We have'no ballad wri- 
ter like Herrick or Burns or Dibdin, but we have a few 
who, if they would not aim at too much intensity, would 
be unrivalled in their way. 

D. H.—There is no necessity for throwing the bulbs on 
the rubbish heap after they have been forced; but they 
flower so indifferently a second yedr in pots that they 
are not employed, but planted out in the borders, where 
they do well. After flowering contiaue the bulbs in a 
light airy position, and in a house from which frost is 
excluded, supplying them with water as required; and 
when danger from frost is past plant them out in the 
open ground, supplying them with wuter until the leaves 
turn yellow; then withhold it, and when quite yellow 
take up the bulbs, them, and remove the loose skin 
and offsets, keeping the bulbs in a dry place until plant- 
ing time. 

F. Y.—Bachelors have been an unpopular class in all 
ages. The Roman censors inflicted fines on unmarried 
men. The Spartan women severely chastised old bache- 
lors. In England they have been taxed 21. 10s. for a duke, 
and fora common person one shilling (1695.) Even’ so 
late as 1785, bachelors were subjected to a double tax on 
their male and female servants. . Bonaparte and Wel- 
lington were borh'in the same year; Burns and Hogg 
were both born on the 25th of January; and, what is 
more remarkable, Shakespeare and Cervantes both died 
on the same day in the same year, April 23, 1616. Shakes- 
peare, hael, aud Sobieski each died on their anni- 
versary. ese are curious coincidences. 

- Falta wishes for further particulars concerning ‘“‘ A 


M. B., twenty-two, medium height, blue eyes, brown 
hair, temper, and hasa loving heart. Respondent 
must be as and industrious mechanic. 

H. W. B., twenty, tall, dark, handsome, and entitled 
to property. Respondent must be about eighteen, fair, 
fond of the country, and neither fast nor proud. 

Kare EnGuisx, twenty-six, tall, fair, fond of home, 
and affectionate. Rospondent must be tall, dark, bushy 
whiskers, and affectionate. 

Ernest (a gentleman’s son), eighteen, 5 ft. 7in., dark 

rospects and perfect in the French language- 
nangguie must not be under seventeen, and of a lov" 
ing disposition. 

Rena Lizztz, eighteen, tall, light hair, aud blue eyes, 
industrious, clever, and musical. Respondent must be 
about twenty-five, tall, clever, musical, and morry, with 
an earnest and refined manner. 

Atice LucetLe, nineteen, tall, blue eyes, light hair, 
domesticated, and accomplished. Respondent must be 
tall, from twenty to twenty-five, good tempered, in a 
good position, and a gool singer. 

Crcit B. O'Connor (a young Irishman), twenty-eight, 
tall, fair, of gentlemanly appearance, amiable, and with 
good prospects. Respondent must be under five-and- 
twenty, of good connections, and dark. 

Raps and Harry (brothers, with good family connec- 
tions, each holding first-class situations).—*‘ Ralph,” 
twenty-one, tall, fair, with a loving disposition, and gool 
looks. Respondent must be of medium height, gool 
looking, and have good family connections. ‘‘ Harry,’ 
twenty-two years and six mouths, tall, fair, with an ami- 
able disposition, and good looks. Respondent must be 
of medium height, good looking, fond of music, and have 
good family connections. Sisters preferred. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Graces C. is responded to by—“ B. W. R.” 

D. E. by—“‘ Kate,” nineteen, tall, dark, good looking, 
good tempered, and domesticated. 

D. E. by—“ Patti,” nineteen, madium height, and do- 
mesticated. Would like carte de visite. 

G. 8S. by—“‘ Lizzie Venn,” moilium height, fair, and 
good looking. Wishes to exchange cartes. 

G. 8S. by—“‘ Maggie Lauder,” nineteen, fair, handsome, 
and who can manage a house as well as act a ladys 
part. 

Tamsa by—“ J. Douglas” (a sergeant in the volun- 
teers), twenty-four, 6 ft., good looking, kind hearted, 
fond of home, ani has a good income and prospects. 
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